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CHAPTER I 

•'NOT TO BE TOUCHED” 

The inhabitants of this country are—we are told 
on higli authority—gloriously incapable of clear 
thinking. VVe are supposed to be guided more by 
instinct or by intuition—and by sentiment. We 
muddle through our public affairs; that is, we 
make a series of experiments, now successful 
and now disastrous, but refuse to make them the 
basis of any logically connected theory. And 
that word “ theory "—how we hate and suspect 
it! We distrust the theorist. We pin our faith 
to the " practical '* man. It is the brilliant 
improvisation that appeals to us. We demise the 
thinker. 

When the late Lord Haldane took over the War 
Office in 1905, he said that he would have to do 
six weeks’ hard thinking. One of our popular 
dailies thought it a great joke. But when war 
did break out we had good reason to be thank¬ 
ful for Haldane’s thinking. As for logic : logic, 
we tell ourselves, is ” the cold douche that ex¬ 
tinguishes the warm glow of sentiment But 
“ logic" and " logical ” are terms that need 
careful using, as we shall see later on. When we 
boast about our glorious incapacity for clear 
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thinking, we forget one thing. If it has been the 
secret of some of our greatest successes, it has also 
brought us more than once very near disaster. 
Our readiness to give way to the feelings of the 
moment (combined wth a knack of finding moral 
reasons for doing so) is very puzzling to others. 

Now, intuition and sentiment have their appro¬ 
priate parts to play; but \vithout clear thinking 
they are no use at all. On the other hand, that 
part in thinking played by reason and intelligence 
can do very little without the impulse of inspira¬ 
tion to set it going (or without the appropriate 
feeling to stimulate it). In fact, when we make 
a decision, we ought to bring our whole nature 
into play. 

It is true that an eminent philosopher has said 
that great thoughts rise from the heart. But do 
not forget that the reply was : " Yes, but they 
must go round by the head ”. Emotion and senti¬ 
ment play a very important part, which we must 
not under-estimate, in action j but in thinking out 
our conclusions, we must do our utmost to keep 
them from fogging and hampering our reason. 
Let us stand outside ourselves for a moment and 
look at some of our ordinary ways of thinking, 
especially the ways in which preji^ce or senti¬ 
ment play a big part. It is remarkable for how 
long misleading or outworn beliefs survive. 

It is easy enough to look back and find examples 
of this in the dark and ignorant past. We laugh 
at our ancestors who thought that the sun revolved 
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round the earth, Wlien we read in Shakespeare 
that the toad is a venomous creature, we dismiss 
it as an old wives’ tale. We scorn the idea that 
the night air is thick with fevers and that we 
should therefore sleep with our windows tightly 
shut. We are inclined to pride ourselves on being 
enlightened enough to scout such ridiculous 
notions. We have invented a word to describe 
them. We call them supe rstit ions. But are not 
the superstitions of to-day no more than the 
cherished beliefs of yesterday ? And are we quite 
sure that some of the beliefs we hold so firmly 
to-day do not deserve to be called by the other 
name ? Superstitions survive even among people 
who are otherwise sensible and level-headed. If 
you taxed them with their inconsistency, they 
would probably say : “ Well, you never know. 
There may be something in it The influence 
of habit is so strong that even when you have 
grown out of it intellectually, your instinctive 
caution compels you to play for safety. The 
Athenians of St. Paul’s day, you may remember, 
played for safety when they erected a statue to 
An Unknowm God. You see, they might have 
omitted one from their list; and if he resented 
being overlooked, the consequences might have 
been unpleasant. 

In the same way, I know people who touch wood 
whenever they have made a boastful statement. 
Perhaps they feel a twinge of conscience about 
their rashness, and hope that by touching wood 
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they will avert the punishment they deserve for 
their folly. In the same way, we embark on 
some risky job, and instead of taking all the pre¬ 
cautions common sense and foresight would 
require, we just trust to luck. Some of us even 
put our faith in some charm or mascot, to save 
us from the consequences of our own neglect. 
Thus we continue to pay lip service to Nemesis, 
or whoever the god or goddess is, and show how 
skin-deep some of our boasted ci\’ilisation is. As 
someone aptly put it : “ Scratch a stockbroker 
and you will find a savage ! " 

Touching wood and carrying mascots are relics 
of the days of idolatry and magic. But are the 
days of magic and idolatry really gone ? Do not 
many of us worship machinery, for example, just 
as fervently as our primitive ancestors worshipped 
sticks and stones? Are not many of us firm 
believers in the magic of the machine? In 
medicine, for instance. Lord Horder once gave us 
a warning. Because healing has been revolution¬ 
ised by machinery, there is a danger we shall 
think human skill and judgment can be dispensed 
with. Again, Dr. Cronin, in a much-discussed 
novel, drew attention to the pathetic faith that 
even the educated layman has in scientific 
apparatus. A friend of mine was telling me the 
other day about a dentist in his neighbourhood 
who speedily acquired a reputation chiefly because 
of the dazzling array of chromium-plated gadgets 
in his surgery. And then there is the man who 
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will cheerfully send half-a-crown for a trial bottle 
of somebody or other’s Vegetable Compound, 
convinced that it will cure him of his aches and 
pains. He may be a sceptic in religion, but has 
he given up believing in miracles ? 

In fact, many of the beliefs we hold have never 
consciously " gone round by the head ” at all. 
They are really ingrained habits of thought. We 
have thought so often along these lines, that the 
lines have become grooves, which constant traffic 
has worn deep and smooth. The deeper and 
smoother they become, the easier it is to move 
along them, and the more difficult it is to get out 
of them. We all know how a habit gets a hold 
on us, and how troublesome it is to break it— 
unless our trouble is made worth while and com¬ 
pensation will follow. Unfortunately, unlike 
advertisers, we do not always believe that truth 
is a paying proposition; so we take the line of 
least resistance and stick to our grooves. 

We are always striving after harmony and order 
in our own little world. When anything upsets 
or disturbs that order and harmony, we feel lost 
and helpless—like a tram which has come off the 
lines. It is so easy to jog along the old familiar 
grooves; and when we are faced with the prospect 
of starting to think all over again, we do not like 
it. The older we get the more firmly imbedded 
our habits become, and the thought of abandoning 
the old and well-tried beliefs for new ones makes 
us pessimistic about the future. When the older 
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generation secs its beliefs crumbling, it gloomily 
forecasts the imminent collapse of the world ; 
but it is only the world which it has created for 
itself in its own imagination. 

People of settled habits resist any sweeping 
change or innovation just because they do not 
like the unpleasant feeling of disturbance. Even 
when a change has become inevitable, traces of 
the old thought-habits survive. It is very hard 
indeed to break away entirely from tradition and 
convention. 

There is plenty of evidence for this, even in the 
mechanical world. If you look at prints of the 
first railway-carriages, you \vill be struck by their 
similarity to the coaches they superseded. The 
old design of a horse-drawn carriage was kept long 
after the internal-combustion engine supplied the 
motive power. But perhaps the most laughable 
example comes from the War Office. I read the 
other day that cavalrymen whose regiments have 
been turned into mechanised units, and who now 
drive motors instead of horses, are still supplied 
with spurs and other paraphernalia more suitable 
for grooms than chauffeurs. 

It is very ignominious to have to confess that 
a belief which we have held for a very long time 
is a mistaken one. Even on an unimportant 
question we do not relish having to admit that 
we have been wrong. It is a severe blow to our 
pride and self-respect. Still more so, when we 
are proved to be wrong on a subject on which we 
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considered ourselves well qualified to speak. 
Nothing is more humiliating than to be told that 
one does not know one’s own job. 

Then again, we do not like parting with an old 
friend. When we have grown up with a belief 
it becomes almost part of ourselves. We get 
fond of it and attached to it. Often we do not 
realise how much we are attached to it, until we 
see it going. Then we begin to grow sentimental 
about it. We lament the passing of the “ time- 
honoured ” customs of the " good old " days. 
So you will find that old gentlemen do not like 
all these “ new-fangled ” ideas in education. 
Their own schooldays were the best. They wa.x 
quite lyrical about the whippings they had, and 
the hard benches they sat on, and the bare walls 
they had to look at, and the cold showers, and 
the plain food, and the rest of the old Spartan 
regime. 

When an institution has existed unchallenged 
for many generations, it begins to acquire a halo 
of sanctity. It is regarded as little less than 
sacrilege to interfere with it, no matter how reason¬ 
able the grounds may be for abolishing or modi- 
fying it. I am thinking now of two hoary old 
institutions—the calendar and the clock. When 
the change was made from the Julian to the 
Gregorian calendar, and September 2nd became 
September 14th, crowds paraded the streets of 
London crying, “ Give us back our eleven days! '* 
Incredible, is it not? And yet, in spite of all 
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its inconveniences we still stick to the age-long 
method of calculating when Easter falls. Lately, 
proposals for staggering the daily hours of work 
and spreading the summer holidays over three or 
more months have been revived. But when you 
learn that the chief objection to these proposals 
is that they would outrage time-honoured tradi¬ 
tion, you cannot be very hopeful of their success. 
Do you remember the reception daylight saving 
got when William Willett first mooted it in 1907 ? 
Then, most people found the prospect of such a 
simple change altogether too much for them. 
Willett’s idea was treated with all-but-universal 
scorn and ridicule. The idea of tampering with 
the clock was regarded with superstitious dread. 
I believe there are still some people who look 
upon it as a blasphemous interference with the 
divine order of sunrise and sunset. We used to 
be told we could not put the clock back; but 
when war economy forced us to revise our thought- 
habit nine years later, we proved we could put 
the clock both on and back to provide an extra 
hour’s daylight for six months in the year—to the 
great benefit of the community at large. 

However, if the undermining of a belief threatens 
our material interests or our very livelihood, our 
resentment will know no bounds. It will arouse 
the strongest of our natural instincts—the instinct 
of self-preservation; and before we submit, we 
fight desperately. Human nature being what it 
is, it is perhaps not to be wondered at. You 
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could hardly have expected the man who believed 
there was nothing like horseflesh not to protest at 
the advent of the motor-car, especially if he had 
backed up his belief by sinking his capital in a 
hansom-cab or a stud farm : and it would have 
been cold comfort to the blacksmith to be told to 
turn his forge into a garage. 

I cannot remember w'hether daylight saving 
was opposed by private gas or electricity com¬ 
panies, but it would not have been very surprising 
if it had been. Corporations representing organ¬ 
ised opinion—industrial or commercial or pro¬ 
fessional or religious—have a strong interest in 
the existence of thought-habits. They depend 
on them for their power, or their authority, or 
their prestige, or their income. Vested interests, 
we call them. And vested interests have again 
and again obstructed changes that were going to 
benefit almost everyone except themselves. 

Perhaps the greatest revolutionary movement 
in the history of the world was Christianity. The 
ideas it spread reopened lots of “ settled ” ques¬ 
tions. It disturbed many fi.xcd thought-habits 
and threatened many vested interests. Among 
them was the trade of the Ephesian silver-smiths 
who made statuettes of the goddess Diana. 
There is a very graphic account in the Bible of 
the mass-meeting Demetrius called of his fellow- 
craftsmen. I will reproduce some of it with a 
few marginal comments. 

Demetrius addresses the meeting as follows : 

D 
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Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth. [Note the appeal to the pocket.] More¬ 
over ye see and hear that not alone at Ephesus but 
almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded 
and turned away much people, saying that they be 
no gods which are made with hands : so that not 
only this our craft is in danger to he set at nought 
[note the appeal to professional pride], hut also 
that the temple of the great goddess Diana should be 
despised and her magnificence should be destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. [A 
palpable exaggeration, of course; but this was 
not an occasion for mincing words.] And when 
they heard these sayings they were full of wrath [one 
of the infallible reactions when thought-habits are 
threatened] and cried out ' Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians [An early example of the slogan 
Note the use to which it is put : to work up feelings 
to fever heat and to put heart into the supporters 
of the cause.] 

The excitement spreads to the city mob which 
collects in the open-air theatre. " The Jews then 
drew Alexander out of the multitude . . . and 
Alexander beckoned with the hand and would have 
made his defence unto the people. But when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out ' Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians [It is too much to expect a crowd 
^rith their feelings worked up to such a pitch to 
listen to reason, especially from one of their 
opponents.] 
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This meeting took place some nineteen hundred 
years ago, and is very ancient history; but I 
could give you chapter and verse of several similar 
meetings in the last few years (and I have no 
doubt that you can think of some examples 
yourself). I have enlarged a little on this example 
because it seems to me to illustrate what often 
happens when our cherished beliefs are threatened. 
We get angry and pugnacious; we find argu¬ 
ments—not always sound ones—to justify our 
beliefs; we comfort ourselves by chanting in 
chorus the old cant phrases; and we are in no 
mood to listen to reason. 

I have said some hard things about habits and 
their influence on our thinking. However, wc 
cannot do %vithout them. Few of us could get 
through what we do get through if the greater 
part of our actions and thoughts were not regu¬ 
lated by habit. If we all went on strike against 
habit, the results would be infinitely more chaotic 
than those of a so-called general strike. Society, 
as we know it, would cease to exist. Habits are, 
in fact, useful pieces of machinery; but, like 
machines, they want to be kept in their place, 
and not allowed to get out of hand. They must 
be overhauled from time to time. Otherwise they 
may become merely automatic. We may cease 
to exercise any conscious control over them. We 
may stop thinking about them, and just take 
them for granted. 

In this way certain questions come to be 
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regarded as " settled Certain beliefs become 
" accepted truths ", removed from the sphere of 
criticism or doubt. Certain laws, systems and 
institutions come to be regarded as perfect, or 
inevitable, or indispensable. Nowadays, ques¬ 
tions are seldom settled for long. New bases 
must be found for old truths to put new life into 
them. And as for laws, systems and institu¬ 
tions, they will never reach perfection as long as 
human nature is imperfect. 

All these things, if they are left alone, vdW be 
like machines that have got beyond control. 
They will run «s, and, unless we re-assert our 
mastery over them, we shall become their slaves. 
This would be a strange result in a country like 
ours, where lip-service, at any rate, is still paid 
to Liberty. One of the most disturbing things 
among us to-day is the widespread notion that 
our lives are determined by impersonal and 
mechanical forces which it is futile to resist. 
Liberty implies the duty on the part of everyone 
to develop his own personality. So, resistance 
is the very stuff and marrow of it. The battle 
for Liberty is never won. As soon as we give up 
fighting for it, we shall lose it. As soon as we 
cease to exercise control within, we shall have it 
imposed from without. 

One of the first things we can do is to think 
afresh about some of these “ settled ” questions, 
these accepted " truths, these “ inevitable ’’ 
institutions. If we did a little more of this kind 
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of thinking, perhaps we should find tliey were 
not so settled, or so true, or so inevitable as we 
now imagined. Years ago most of us thought 
Free Trade was an untouchable article in our 
political creed. Do we think so now ? And do 
we want to go back to the Gold Standard ? 
VVhat about the Stock Exchange, or the Bank 
of England, or the public schools, or tlie trade 
unions, or cricket, or Parliament, or private 
property, or marriage, or family-life? I am not 
attacking those institutions; and please do not 
assume that I am suggesting tliat they are 
obsolete, or rotten, or even that tliey need 
radical reform. What I am suggesting is that 
our ways of thinking about them do need adjusting 
from time to time in the light of new facts and 
new conditions. Perhaps you feel shocked at the 
notion that anyone should dare to open such 
questions. If you do, do not let the shock close 
your mind to further investigation. It is fatal 
to put a belief in a glass case and label it not 
TO BE TOUCHED. And it is just as well to remember 
that things are what they are, and that no belief, 
however strong, can make them otherwise. 

All great creative thinkers have shocked tlieir 
contemporaries. It is a providential mercy that 
such people are now and again let loose among 
us to make us sit up and think. But do not run 
away with the notion that every person who 
shocks us is a creative thinker. Young people 
delight in shocking their elders; but, as often 
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as not, this is just as much of a habit as their 
elders’ satisfaction with things as they are. 

I ought here to draw a distinction between 
those habits and beliefs which we have arrived 
at by way of conscious reflection and those which 
we have imbibed, so to speak, with our mothers’ 
milk or absorbed more or less unconsciously from 
our surroundings, or through the influences of 
suggestion. Those we have reached through the 
exercise of reason and intelligence—those, in fact, 
that have “ gone round by the head ”—we are, as 
a rule, quite ready to doubt and we are prepared 
to reopen inquiry into them; it is the other kind 
that we cling to so stubbornly and which are so 
difficult to upset. 

All around us we see people acting in certain 
ways which imply certain habits of thought; and 
we naturally copy those ways and adopt those 
thought-habits without asking the “ why " or the 
" wherefore Seeing them accepted everywhere 
■without question, we assume they are invested 
with some authority which is beyond question. 
Besides, we are naturally inclined to want to be 
“ in the swim ”; we do not wish to be the “ odd 
man out We are surrounded by social agencies 
which tend to shape our minds to their customary 
modes of thought. The factory, and the office, 
and the trade union, and the profession, and the 
clubs or societies, and the political party, and the 
Church—all these have their traditional or con¬ 
ventional views; and the pressure exerted by 
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mass opinion is usually enough to discourage 
change. Besides, the members of each group 
have a feeling of loyalty and a desire for solidarity. 
This is an effective stopper on differences of 
opinion. Lastly, we are influenced by the \aews 
common in our owti back street or garden suburb, 
or in the nation as a whole, or in our own par¬ 
ticular hemisphere, or even in our own age or 
generation. All go to make up an outlook 
representing a conventional standard of opinion, 
taste and behaviour, seldom challenged, or at 
any rate not challenged often enough. 

As long as we neglect the duty of thought, all 
sorts of beliefs will appear in our minds from 
all sorts of sources; and as long as we do not 
take the trouble to find out where they come 
from, we shall be at the mercy of anyone whose 
interest it is to manufacture them. Try asking 
yourself two questions about your most cherished 
beliefs. First: what do you think about them } 
Second : how did you come to think what you do ? 

An honest answer to the second question would 
be enlightening, would it not ? 



CHAPTER ll 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

At the end of the last chapter I suggested that you 
should ask yourself two questions about some of 
your cherished beliefs : what you tliought, and 
how you came to think so. I might have added a 
third : “ Why do you go on thinking so ? " And 
to this question (if we were really pushed to it) 
most of us would have to reply : “ Because I 
want to In fact, nearly all of us end by believ¬ 
ing what we want to believe—just as we see what 
we want to see. 

Some time ago there was a photograph in a 
newspaper of the German Labour Corps. I was 
amused to hear two different comments on it. 
One was.: “ What an awful-looking lot of black¬ 
guards ! " The other was : “ What a magnificent 
body of men ! ” And not long ago four English¬ 
men—two Communists and two non-Communists 
—attended a mass-meeting in Moscow. On their 
way back to their hotel, one Communist said to 
his non-Communist companion: “ You can’t 

deny that hope, and happiness, and enthusiasm 
were stamped on the faces of that vast multitude 
Almost at the same time, the non-Communist of 
the other pair was saying to his Communist 
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friend ; “ You must admit, the faces of that mob 
were haunted with fear 

I have beside me as I write three reports from 
different newspapers of a mass-meeting held some 
years ago on Tyneside, to demonstrate against tlie 
Means Test. One says that twenty-five thousand 
persons were present. Another estimates the 
number at more than sixty thousand. The third 
goes one better. It says : “ Two hundred thou¬ 
sand people from every quarter of this vast 
industrially depressed area took part in the 
greatest demonstration Tyneside has ever 
known And later on the same reporter adds. 
“ To-day I saw one hundred and fifty thousand 
people on the Newcastle Town Moor (I should 
have liked to ask him what had become of the 
other fifty thousand. But perhaps one hundred 
and fifty thousand was as many as he could take 
in at a glance !) I will not tell you the political 
complexions of those three newspapers. You 
may, perhaps, draw your own conclusions. 

When people try to read the signs of the times, 
they are just as liable to make the wish father to 
the thought. They see signs of what they want to 
happen. You will find Conservatives talking 
about the ebbing tide of Socialism. Socialists 
will tell you that Capitalism is on its last legs. 
Isolationists will assure you that the League of 
Nations is dying. I read the other day that you 
could hear the rattle of its death-throes (a nice 
blood-curdling phrase, by the way). Some foreign 
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countries for a long time now have been comfort¬ 
ing themselves by repeating that the British 
Empire is breaking up. The totalitarian states 
tell you that democracy is doomed. Democracies 
tell you that people governed by dictators are 
miserable and cannot call their souls their own. 
I wonder how often during his tenure of office 
as Prime Minister we were told that Earl 
Baldwin was going to resign. Of course it was 
bound to happen sooner or later. (Rather like 
Horatio Bottomley’s prophecies about the end of 
the Great War. At more or less regular intervals 
he said that the war would be over in six months. 
And he won a great reputation as a prophet on the 
strength of it.) But those who wanted Earl 
Baldwin to resign had to wait until Earl Bald^vin 
chose his own time. And their statements had no 
effect on the facts. We should remember that 
things are what they are, and that no wishing can 
make them othei^vise. Thoughts fathered by 
wishes are apt to be still-born. 

Then, again, consider the way in which we 
believe the most unlikely stories on the flimsiest 
evidence—because we want them to be true. 
This is most marked when our feelings are worked 
up, in times of crisis or emergency, or when 
opinion is sharply divided and party feeling runs 
high. It is then that we are ready to believe almost 
anything that will comfort us. Those of you who 
lived through the Great War will remember how 
often this happened. Do you remember, in the 
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dark days of 1914, how comforting it was to hear 
that thousands of Russians had landed in Scotland 
to help the Allies ? Do you remember liow read}' 
we were to lap up the ridiculous stories about 
Russian coins in tlie slot-machines, and snow in 
the railway-carriages ? 

Yet, in spite of what we were told by our 
sister’s cousin's son with a friend in the War 
Office, the so-called evidence would not have 
deceived anyone in his sober senses. We were 
frantic, and ready to accept any rumour, however 
improbable. We were in a mood to believe our 
enemies capable of the most inhuman atrocities, 
simply because we wanted to believe they were 
brutes, so that we might have less compunction 
over killing them. 

Often enough, too, we see things as we fear 
them. How frightened we get at the scares which 
periodically sweep the country—the Yellow Peril 
and the Bolshevik menace, Fascist conspiracies 
and Communist plots, the near approach of 
Judgment Day (or the end of the world) and 
first-class financial crises. We are frightened 
so very easily; and in.stead of reflecting coolly on 
what the facts are—on what the situation is— 
or on what the probabilities ^vill be, we quite 
unconsciously make up our minds on what has got 
to be, or what we are afraid will come to pass. 

There are other feelings besides desire and fear 
that we allow to influence our judgments. There 
are hate, and anger, and love, and pride. When 
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we let them meddle in matters in which they have 
no concern, then we may be said to be prejudiced. 

Prejudice is not merely a matter of showing 
one s likes and dislikes. I may like marmalade, 
and Shaw s plays, and Gainsborough’s pictures. 
That does not mean that I have a prejudice in 
favour of them. You may dislike tomatoes, and 
Shakespeare, and Epstein's statues; but that does 
not mean that you are prejudiced against them. 
And I am not saying that it is wrong to give way 
to one's feelings. I am not suggesting that we 
should stifle our emotions, or that we should try 
to live always in the cold and rarified atmosphere 
of pure reason. Far from it. Without emotion 
we should lack the stimulus and driving-power 
behind all great thought and action. No, what I 
am suggesting is that we should not let this 
powerful driving-force run away with us. We 
ought not to let our feelings carry weight in 
problems where facts alone are at stake. 

For instance, a man may have a very natural 
feeling of love for his old school, and he may have a 
strong feeling of kinship wdth the past and present 
members of it. Now, there are lots of ways in 
which he can give legitimate expression to those 
feelings. But he must not allow them to influence 
him in judging facts. If he takes them into 
consideration when he is examining the prospectus 
of a company which is being floated by someone 
wearing his old school tie, well, then he would be 
prejudiced. 
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When a man is prejudiced he very rarely knows 
that he is. Let me tell you a little story to illus¬ 
trate how prejudice arises and how it works. It 
is not a true story, but it could very well be. It is 
about a Mr. Brown who lived at X-town. One 
week a baby show was to be held in the town. All 
the proud mothers in Acacia Road are setting out 
with their offspring to the park for tlie baby 
parade (to be opened by Mr. Flounder, prospective 
Parliamentary candidate for the Division). All, 
that is, except Mrs. Brown at number 10. She has 
a fine baby boy who, she knows, would win the 
prize easily; but she is not going. Her husband 
will not let her. He does not agree with baby 
show's. He is now holding forth on the subject 
to a small circle at the front gate. " It's another 
of the Medical Officer’s stunts to advertise himself 
and give him and his helpers something to do. 
Besides, the thing isn't decent, or sanitary cither, 
herding a lot of infants together like that. My 
Johnnie might catcli anything that’s going about. 

• . . No, and I don't hold with this inoculation 
against diphtheria, either. Putting poison into 
healthy bodies—that’s what it is. Another stunt 
of the Medical Officer's. And all these busy- 
bodies dropping their leaflets, and prying and 
poking their noses into decent folks’ houses, and 
telling them to do this or not to do that, and 
opening the window's and smelling the drains and 
all that sort of thing. ’Tisn’t good enough. An 
Englishman's home is his castle. If I went to the 
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door when one of these health visitors calls, I’d 
say : ‘ Nothing to-day, thank you. Didn’t you 
see the notice on the gate—No Hawkers, No 
Circulars? ' That’d be a nasty one, wouldn’t it ? 
No, I don’t hold wnth Medical Officers. There’s 
no call for ’em. Why can’t they let decent folk 
alone? Why can’t we bring up our babies our¬ 
selves without all this tomfoolery of inspection 
and clinics and a lot of tinpot officials ? What do 
they know about babies, anyhow ? The missus 
and me have brought up five. We ought to 
know. Look at 'em. A fine strapping lot as 
ever you saw ...” 

Brown is now thoroughly wound up. He is 
posing as the champion of freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, and the challenger of State inter¬ 
ference. He rather fancies himself in the part. 
You have heard some of his arguments, and he has 
still more up his sleeve. 

We need not trouble about them now. Instead, 
let us look back a bit and find out what has been 
going on in Brown's mind. Let us try to see 
exactly how he arrived at his present attitude. 

Some eighteen months ago~not long after his 
last baby was bom—a Health Visitor paid a call 
on Mrs. Brown. Before she left, she gave her a 
leaflet on the care of baby, and dropped a hint 
on the undesirability of comforters. Brown was 
duly informed on his return from work. He was 
up in arms at once. He was touched on a really 
tender spot. You see, Mr. and Mrs. Brown were a 
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hard-working couple, and had alwaj'S prided 
themselves on having ever>’thing just so— 
including their babies. And they were a little 
contemptuous of their neighbours wlio were more 
easy-going and less conscientious. They had five 
children, and they had patted themselves on the 
back on the successful way they had reared them 
all. To be told now that they did not know their 
own job —that was the last straw. 

So Brown—quite unconsciously—set his mind 
to work to defend his position. He began, so to 
speak, to dig himself in. And he started thinking 
after this fashion ; “ Whose responsibility was it 
any^yay to bring up children ? What right had 
outsiders to interfere? Any right-minded person 
could see he and Mrs. Brown were doing tlieir best. 
What more could be expected? But there—that's 

what happens when you've got a lot of jacks-in- 

oflfice. They’re always looking for something to 
do. . . 

That is the way the arguments you have heard 
began to accumulate. Now, Brown started off 
with a prejudice in favour of his o^vn method of 
rearing children. He believed it was a good 
method, and his belief had become a mental habit. 
He was proud of it, and he wanted to keep it. 
So he did not like it being criticised. That was 
why he became annoyed with the Health Visitor. 
And of course his pride was hurt. If he had let his 
feelings stop there all would have been well. 
But his feelings would not allow him to think 
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•calmly about the suggestion made by the Health 
Visitor. He could not examine it dispassionately. 
Instead of opening his mind and trying to find out 
what was to be said for it, he shuts his mind up 
like an oyster. He will not admit the suggestion. 
He condemns it, or prejudges it, without a 
hearing. 

Next he conceives a dislike for Medical Officers, 
and their assistants, and all their works. Deep 
down in his heart of hearts he knows perfectly 
well that there is no real reason for it. But 
finding the dislike there, he refuses to believe there 
is no foundation for it in fact. (It is a curious 
habit people have. They will treat their feelings 
as evidence of fact. They refuse to believe that 
a feeling can be aroused without sufficient 
cause.) So Brown conceives this dislike. He 
thinks there must be some cause for it. He wants 
to keep it because somehow it harmonises with the 
opinions he holds; and, therefore, he proceeds to 
collect arguments to justify it. 

Of course some of these arguments of his are 
far-fetched. Brown would probably admit as 
much himself in his calmer moments. Others 
are sound enough in themselves. Some municipal 
officials are like so many other people, sometimes 
officious. Some Health Visitors can no doubt be 
patronising and tactless. Medical Officers and 
Health Visitors are not the only people who know 
something about rearing infants. The experience 
of a careful and conscientious mother counts for a 
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good deal. There is a lot to be said against baby 
shows. Inoculation is not an infallible pre¬ 
ventive. Decent folk like Brown and his wife, 
who are house-proud and look after their children 
well, are doing in their own way a lot to make 
their town a healthy one. No doubt the Medical 
Officer would like to see more of them. 

But that is not the point. The real point is 
that Bro\vn's arguments are not tjjp foundation 
on which his belief is based. He does not object 
to the health service because of these reasons. It 
is the other way about. The reasons follow from 
his belief. He has forgotten how his belief 
originated, but now it is one of his cherished 
principles and he would protest strongly (and in 
perfect good faith) if you suggested that it was 
merely one of his prejudices. 

I have space to deal with only one or two of the 
interesting points arising out of this story. The 
first thing to notice is how readily and how 
ingeniously our minds will build up an elaborate 
defence to protect a precious belief. First, we 
concentrate on the facts and arguments supp>orting 
it, neglecting those that point the other way. 
When we are choosing books to read, for example, 
we go to the authors we think are likely to voice 
our own views. When there is a chance of hearing 
different speakers, we will choose the one who is 
likely to say what we want to hear. Again, we are 
ready to swallow almost any argument put for¬ 
ward in support of our own views; but we take 
c 
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good care to pick every hole we can in the argu¬ 
ments of our opponents. If we are sufficiently 
obsessed by our own opinion, we will stick at 
nothing in order to bolster it up. Our hatred of 
our opponents may be so unreasoning that we will 
go as far as to say that anything is preferable to 
their views. 

Let me give you some examples of the extreme 
lengths to which people will go when they are 
looking for arguments to support their own views 
or discredit those of their opponents. 

A newspaper printed this : 

“ The war in Spain might have been over 
long since if this country had sold armaments 
to all who had the gold with which to buy. 
We should have been far more humane in 
taking the gold than in refusing to supply 
arms, for as soon as the gold supplies had 
given out there would be no more arms 
buying, and the war would have been 
brought to a close.” 

The writer obviously thought that we ought to 
have granted belligerent rights to both parties in 
Spain. He may or may not have been right in 
thinking so; but did he really think that he had 
done his cause any good by a far-fetched argument 
hke this? 

Again, in the early stages of the Spanish con¬ 
flict, when the policy of this country was hotly 
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discussed in the press, one of the pieces of advice 
offered to our Government was : “ Find out what 
Russia is going to do, and then do exactly the 
opposite The writer’s prejudice is so blind and 
unreasoning that he cannot give his opponents 
credit for anything. 

One more example. This time from one of the 
recent controversies about fox-hunting. I noticed 
one of the defenders of this sport actually pleaded 
that the foxes liked it. They would rather, he 
said, be killed by hounds after a sporting run for 
their life, than be shot in " cold " blood ! 

It is worth noticing, by the way, that when 
people do go to such absurd lengths in finding 
support for their views, they are quite likely to 
make logical errors. As often as not, they are the 
same errors which they are so quick to notice in 
the arguments of their opponents. They are so 
eager to prove themselves right. They strain at 
every gnat where their opponents are concerned, 
and incidentally swallow whole camels themselves. 

In a similar way, we are often ready to let 
ourselves reap the benefit of a particular argu¬ 
ment, but to refuse to apply the same argument to 
others. Prejudice tempts us to plead that the 
argument has a special reference to us and not to 
them. This is commonly called special pleading. 

For instance, you may find a professional man 
arguing on general principles for trade unionism 
in his own profession. And yet he will denounce 
trade unions in his capacity as a shareholder. 
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Again, I have heard people who draw their in¬ 
come from property they have inherited protest 
most strongly against the unearned income 
drawn by those who receive what they con¬ 
temptuously call the “ dole And we are all 
familiar with the man who asks us to put aside 
party feeling and look at a problem from a 
national point of view. Very often he, too, is 
only a special pleader. All he may mean is : 
“ Drop your own prejudices and adopt mine ! " 
Italy and Germany have both in the past accused 
this country of special pleading. Signor Mussolini 
is reported to have said to Mr. Lansbury: 
“ England spent twice as much money intervening 
against Communism in Russia as we have spent 
doing the same thing in Spain. She won’t 
recognise our Abyssinian conquest, though her 
own Empire was built up in precisely the same 
way ”. In Germany it was stated that when they 
urged the return of their colonies on the plea of 
economic necessity, we English replied: “Oh, 
but colonies are as a matter of fact more of a 
liability than an asset; you will be much better 
off without them “. " Why, then,” said Germany, 

“ do you hold on to yours? ” 

In Brown’s case, if you remember, prejudice 
began with the touching of a tender spot. Brown's 
tender spot was his pride. The tenderest spot in 
the Englishman, so we are told, is his pocket. 
If you touch him there, you are sure to rouse 
feelings to cloud his judgment. I am not saying 
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that it is wrong to want money and all the good 
things money can buy. If an extra sixpence on 
the income tax, or an extra penny on a pint of 
beer happens to hit us badly, there is no reason 
why we should not complain about it. Equally, 
if we happen to be teetotallers or to pay no 
income tax, I see no reason why we should not 
indulge in mild rejoicing. As long as these 
feelings stop there, well and good. Prejudice 
only comes in when we allow these feelings to affect 
our judgment on the merits of the Budget as a 
whole or of the Government's general policy. 
It is rather tempting to tliink that if the Budget 
proposals happen to affect us favourably or un¬ 
favourably, then they must affect the whole 
country in the same way. 

So most of us are inclined to be prejudiced where 
our pockets are concerned. And this prejudice 
causes a lot of loose thinking about the whole 
question of public revenue and expenditure. On 
the one hand, people argue as if the proceeds of 
direct taxation were so much wealth wasted. They 
will say that the country is poorer because 
"people " have less money to spend—“ people " 
of course meaning themselves. On the other 
hand, people will ask for a more generous scale for 
unemployment benefit. And they will say that 
money spent in that way increases the purchasing 
power of the ewnmunity —meaning, of course, the 
unemployed. In each case the other side of the 
picture is ignored. That is the way prejudice 
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works—you do not see what you do not want to 
see. 

Can we ever get rid of our prejudices? I 
doubt it. But if we realise that we are liable to 
prejudice, we have gone a long way towards 
neutralising its bad effects. When we are 
meditating a particular action, we can, at any 
rate, ask ourselves : " Now, how far am I being 
guided by self-interest? Have I really taken 
into account all the available facts? Have I 
weighed the arguments that could be put from the 
other side? ” But do not let this self-examina¬ 
tion end in chronic indecision. Suspend your 
judgment and keep your mind open as long as you. 
can. But when the time comes for action, act 
and take your courage in both hands. Never 
mind if you still have a few misgivings. In 
ordinary human a&airs we cannot ever hope for 
that feeling of certainty that comes when we have 
solved a mathematical problem. If we are 
always waiting for this feeling of certainty, we are 
really the victims of another prejudice, the most 
serious prejudice of all, not making up our mind. 



CHAPTER 111 
WHEN WORDS FAIL US 

I HEARD a mistress exclaiming about her maid 
the other day : “ It’s no good. I don't pretend 
to understand her, and she doesn’t understand 
me. We mightn’t be speaking the same language 
Now, when two people cannot reach a mutual 
understanding, it is frequently because they 
interpret the same word differently, or because 
they use different words for the same thing. In 
this particular case, mistress and maid could not 
agree on the exact interpretation of early rising 
and coming honae late. And there was another 
difference : when they could not agree on the 
exact word to describe the state of the scullery 
sink after washing up. 

Now, if people are to live and work together 
amicably, if disputes are to be settled without 
resorting to violence, if discussion of problems 
is to lead to fruitful results, then the parties 
concerned must " speak the same language 
That is, they must see eye to eye when they come 
to interpret fundamental terms. They must use 
the same name for the same thing. In fact, when 
the parties to a dispute have mutually agreed on 

39 
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how to interpret some particular word, very often 
the dispute is as good as over. 

So our mistress and maid will begin to speak 
the same language ” when they have agreed on 
the definition of early and late. But that definition 
will not apply to other people in different circum¬ 
stances. What is late to a milkman on his 
morning rounds might well be early to a bank 
clerk ; and what is early to a bright young person 
at a night club is likely to be late to a staid 
spinster in a country village. You cannot use 
such terms as early and late in a discussion until 
you have determined their precise meaning and 
application. As long as they remain vague and 
indefinite, confusion may arise, and different 
people may put different constructions on them. 

Recently, Mr. Woodruff drew our attention to 
a serious confusion arising out of the ambiguity 
of the word paramount. It occurred in a declara¬ 
tion in a White Paper on the African Colonies, 
which stated that native interests should be 
paramount. Ihis, as he says, can be interpreted 
in two very different ways. It can either mean 
that native interests generally should be the first 
responsibility of British Colonial administration, 
or it can mean that all native interests should 
receive automatic priority—in other words, that 
the smallest native interest must outweigh the 
largest non-native interest. These are two very 
different things. There is considerable mis¬ 
understanding between the natives and white 
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settlers; and it is largely due to the vagueness 
of that one word " paramount 

When we come to the ^\'ider sphere of inter¬ 
national politics, the chances of misunderstanding 
are naturally greater. Do you remember an 
incident at an international conference at the 
Hague some years ago ? What a hullabaloo there 
was when that blunt YorkshirLunan, the late 
Lord Snowden, called a ^roposkl of a French 
minister “grotesque and ridiculous"! Admit¬ 
tedly, the phrase is not expressive of that polite¬ 
ness usual in diplomatic circles; but it sounded 
far more rude to French ears because grotesque 
in French means clownish. The Frenchman's 
enemies immediately caricatured him in their 
cartoons as a clown. His friends retorted by 
calling Snowden “ the Yorkshire pig A similar 
incident arose not long ago out of an important 
German communication. An answer was re¬ 
quested, according to the English translation, 
forthwith —a word more like an ultimatum than 
a request. English opinion was scandalised 
until it was explained that the word translated 
forthwith ought to have been in due course, a 
milder and harmless e.xpression that could mean 
almost anything—or nothing. 

Such hitches cannot perhaps be avoided in 
correspondence between nations. But people 
who boast a common native tongue do not find 
it at all easy to make their thoughts understood. 
Why is this? It is partly because language is 
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Still a very imperfect instrument for expressing 
thought. Words are not mere signs and symbols, 
like the plus and minus signs in arithmetic. 
They do not possess fixed and stable meanings. 
They are not dead, impersonal things, and they 
do not possess invariable and permanent values 
which are independent of each other and which 
can be separated from the person using them and 
the person to whom they are used. They are 
very much alive, and they are rather like 
chameleons in that they take colour from their 
surroundings. Their meanings change just as we 
do and as everything around us does. 

Consider the fate of the word propaganda. 
Before the war it was rather a learned word. It 
moved mostly in literary circles and it possessed 
a reputable and dignified connection. It meant 
simply spreading information to enlist sympathy 
and support. 'Now look at it 1 Every Tom, 
Dick and Harry is familiar with it. It has a 
bad name and a shady reputation. When the 
man-in-the-street calls anything “ merely propa¬ 
ganda ”, it is only a polite and fancy name for a 
lie. We can trace the word's downward career 
during the War. In the early years some of the 
governments set up press bureaux. Their busi¬ 
ness was to unite public opinion behind the various 
national efforts, and to put their own case to 
neutral countries in a favourable light. These 
bureaux were first called Departments of Propa¬ 
ganda. By 1918 this name was changed to 
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Departments of Counter-Propaganda—in itself a 
suggestion that the information published by the 
other side was untrue and that it was necessary 
in the interests of truth and self-defence to correct 
the false impressions spread by it. When the 
Americans entered the war, the word stank so, 
that they appeared anxious at all costs to avoid 
it. So they called their bureau the Committee 
on Public Information. The word propaganda 
became utterly discredited, and now we have no 
word to perform the function it once performed 
so well. 

Propaganda took a year or two to change its 
meaning. But what of the word whicli changes 
its meaning in the course of a single argument ? 
There are many words with a wide and a narrow 
sense. Often people will draw false conclusions, 
because in their argument they have used a word 
first in its wide and then in its narrow’ sense. 
They either do it unconsciously without noticing 
the switch over, and so deceive themselves, or 
they do it consciously. In this case they hope that 
others will be deceived and not notice the change. 

Let us take an example. Those who defend 
war as an instrument of national policy often use 
an argpament running more or less like this : 
" In order to develop his personality, man must 
engage in a perpetual struggle against his environ¬ 
ment. Fighting is the salt of life. He who 
wishes to live must fight. He who does not wish 
to fight does not deserve to live. If the human 
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race ceased to fight it would soon degenerate. 
Therefore even if it’s possible to abolish war, the 
results would be highly undesirable 

Now, it is not hard to see that the sense of the 
word fight has changed in the course of this argu¬ 
ment. First it is used to mean the instinctive 
effort on man's part to master the difficulties of 
his environment. Then, at the end, it is used in 
the narrow sense of trying to enforce his will upon 
his fellow-men by recourse to arms. This change 
makes the argument unsound. It may be true 
that man has to fight against his environment or 
go under; but it does not follow that it involves 
killing other people. Those who use such an 
argument are either deceiving themselves—they 
are so anxious to find support for a view they 
already hold—or, they are playing a deliberate 
trick on the uncritical listener. 

Again I am not so sure that the word live in 
this argument is not used in two different senses. 
Let us look at it again. “ He who wishes to live 
must fight.” Does not live here mean live a full 
life or live a life worth living'^ And in the next 
sentence—” He who doesn’t wish to fight doesn’t 
deserve to live ”—does not live here mean to 
remain alive ? It is so easy to confuse the 
different meanings of the word live. For example, 
the right to live : what does it signify ? The 
right to a bare subsistence—just enough to keep 
body and soul alive ? Or the right to a livelihood ? 
Or the right to be kept at the public expense ? 
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Then take the word law. Law is most fre¬ 
quently used in the sense of a legal enactment 
—some rule which citizens cannot disobey without 
the risk of pains and penalties; something which 
we English people regard \rith awe and reverence. 
But we also speak of the law of av'erages or the 
law of supply and demand. And these are 
merely statements of general tendencies. But 
just because they are called laws, some people 
seem to think that they are invested with the 
sanctity and inviolability accorded to the Law of 
the land. They imagine that they are as un¬ 
breakable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Justice also is used in two widely different 
senses. When we refer to justice, do we mean 
the justice administered by the judges in the 
Law Courts? Or do we mean a kind of abstract 
justice, embodying a set of moral principles which 
we think ouglit to regulate human relations ? 
When we demand justice, do we mean that we 
have been denied something to which we are 
legally entitled ? Or do we mean that we liave 
a grievance which we want redressed, or a liard- 
ship which we want removed? Similarly mth 
the word rights. When we talk of our rights, do 
we mean rights enforceable at law ? Or are we 
referring to privileges we think we ought to have ? 

It is so easy to confuse what is and what we 
think ought to be. Suppose some political 
reform is proposed. We do not happen to like 
it, perhaps, because it would mean disturbing 
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our usual mode of life. Then it is very tempting 
to call such a proposal unconstitutional. Not 
because it conflicts with the Constitution as it 
actually exists, but because it conflicts vnih our 
idea of what the Constitution ought to be. Then 
we should be using a term which ought to have a 
definite meaning in a special private sense of our 
own, which we leave conveniently vague and 
indefinite. 

We also find the reverse process at work. 
Words which are indefinite in meaning are often 
used as if they meant something fixed and definite, 
something which can be measured according to 
some absolute and permanent standard, which, 
as a matter of fact, does not exist. I mean such 
words as " beneficial ”, " harmful ”, “ dan¬ 

gerous ”, ” objectionable ”, and the like. It is 
useless to call a project bewficial, unless you make 
it plain who is to benefit from it. It is useless to 
call something objectionable, unless you explain 
who is going to object to it. Too often such terms 
are used rather like blank cheques which the 
reader can fill in to his taste. The only person 
who can know exactly what is meant is the user 
himself, and then he probably has his own reasons 
for not being explicit. Probably he does not want 
to commit himself too deeply. But often enough 
his own ideas are too vague to be put into precise 
terms. 

As you know, the school-leaving age has 
recently been raised to fifteen. But children are 
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allowed to leave school before that age to enter 
beneficial employment. Beneficial to whom, we 
should like to know. The children themselves ? 
Or is it the parents, or the employers, or the 
community at large? It really does make a 
difference, does it not ? 

Again, just before the summer recess. Parlia¬ 
ment was debating the upward movement in 
prices and the cost of living. The President of 
the Board of Trade announced that “ the Govern¬ 
ment’s objective would be to secure a reasonable 
return to every producer ” ; but at the same time 
it would “ see that there were no abnormal or 
fearful increases in the general cost of living 
But what is a reasonable return ? And who is to 
be the judge of its reasonableness? And whom 
have the Government in mind when they speak 
of fearful increases in the cost of living ? And 
when abnormal increases are referred to, what is 
the norm ? The Minister’s statement was no 
doubt intended to reassure producers and con¬ 
sumers; but without more explicit information, 
it gives neither of them any solid grounds for 
satisfaction. A similar announcement was made 
recently by an official of a building-trades organ¬ 
isation. He said that “ we agree with the 
principles of town-planning; but nothing should 
be done to impede building or industrial develop¬ 
ment on reasonable lines Here the whole 
question turns on the interpretation of reasonable. 
Reasonable to whom ? What the building trade 
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may consider reasonable might very well prove 
unreasonable to the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England. 

So, when we hear of a beneficial or desirable 
scheme, we should ask: “To whom? “ When 
we hear of a movement called subversive, or 
revolutionary, or destructive, we are quite justified 
in inquiring what it is going to upset, or change, 
or destroy. If precise information is not forth¬ 
coming, we should probably not be far wrong if 
we suspected that all the speaker meant was that 
he personally approved of the scheme and 
disapproved of the movement. 

We are very liable to use terms coloured with 
approval or disapproval, when the interests of 
truth and accuracy would be better served by 
using words expressing cold fact. For instance, 
we are inclined to call by nice names the qualities 
we or our friends possess; but when we come 
across the same qualities in our enemies, our 
hostile feelings make us regard them as vices. 
Forceful or energetic behaviour on our own part 
becomes aggressive or violent when we meet it in 
someone else of whose actions we disapprove. 
A statement from our own side is challenging', 
from the other side it is provocative. The com¬ 
mittee whose members or whose policy we do 
not like is a clique or a caucus. The action we 
call in our friends humanitarian becomes a piece 
of mawkish sentimentality in our opponents. 
You found both of those expressions used by the 
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persons wlio wrote to the newspapers concerning 
the removal of the Basque children from Spain. 
Some of the Basque children were described as 
red hooligans by the v( ry people who described a 
rowdy disturbance among undergraduates as 
youthful exuberance. 

You can tell which way people’s sympathies lie, 
by the terms they use. In fact, you can giveV-* 
away your own prejudices badly by the coloured 
terms you use. When you call a fellow a staunch 
Conservative, it is likely that you are of the same 
way of thinking. If, on the other hand, you call 
him a hidebound Tory, you probably belong to 
the other camp, or you may be showing your 
annoyance at his refusal to sec the force of your 
arguments. 

The language of political controversy is full of 
coloured phrases. The yoitng rising hope in your 
own party is an ambitious careerist in the other; 
whereas both may merely aspire to high political 
honours. By statesmen you mean the leaders of 
your own party. And by politicians you mean 
the leaders of your opponents. Well-hnoiun 
popular speakers on your side are twlorious 
demagogues or agitators on the other. There is 
no end to these question-begging phrases. Look 
at the next political article in a party journal and 
pick them out for yourself. 

Coloured words and phrases appeal to the 
emotions rather than to reason. And when the 
emotions are awakened, the critical faculty goes 
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to sleep. When emotion comes in at the door, 
reason flies out at the window. A speaker by 
using coloured words and phrases can hypnotise 
hi» audience into accepting as fact what is only 
prejudiced opinion. He can cast, as it were, a 
magic spell upon them. These " witch-w’ords ", 
as Mr. A. P. Herbert calls them, can and do 
retain their hypnotic efiect long after their 
original meaning has been forgotten or obscured. 
They then become catchwords and cant phrases. 
They mean nothing at all; but they can always 
be relied upon to whip up flagging emotions and 
to silence the voice of criticism. 

Of course, when we do feel strongly about any- 
thing, it is difficult not to colour our language. 
Wlien we put things coldly and precisely, we do 
not seem to do justice to the warmth and intensity 
of our feelings. For the same reason, we tend to 
use immoderate and e.xaggerative language— 
language as we might say with " pep ” in it. 
And this habit is faithfully copied in some of the 
stuff served up for us to read. In fact, if some 
of the language we are asked to read to-day is a 
true reflection of the habits of the age, it really 
looks as if we are living in a world which rings 
the changes on stimulants and narcotics. For 
much of it seems intended either to whip up our 
emotions or to send us mentally to sleep. It is 
either highly spiced to tickle the jaded appetite; 
or it is doped and drugged to lull the critical 
faculty and induce mental paralysis generally. 
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And when we turn to some of the utterances of 
our public men, what do we find they have got 
to offer? “ Maistly nowi ", as the Yorkshireman 
said. Nowadays the publicity given to all 
official (and unofficial) pronouncements of public 
men has reduced the business of saying nothing 
to a fine art. Consider this from a Cabinet 
Minister : 

“ I would not admit that to-day India is 
passing through any special crisis. It is 
passing through very much the same kind 
of phase which every country passes through 
in similar circumstances.” 

Enlightening, is it not ? Here is another, 
shorter and perhaps sweeter : 

” The decision of the Government is that 
they will take any steps that may be necessary 
to give to the British people what we believe 
the British people is entitled to.” 

And here is a public pronouncement of a man 
we had every right to expect to give us a clear 
and definite lead in a time of crisis : 

” I hope that we may all see and approach 
the light at the end of the tunnel, which 
some are already able to point out to us. I 
myself see it somewhat indistinctly, and 
different directions are pointed out to us, 
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all of which I hope will lead us where we \vish 
to go. But I must admit for the moment 
that the way is not clear. We have not yet 
emerged from difficulties through which we 
have been passing. I like to believe we shall 
meet here next year, that this vill continue 
to be an annual gathering, and that then, as 
I believe is more than likely, we shall see 
clearly where we are going, and be sensible 
of the rapid pace towards that goal at which 
we are proceeding." 

When I read language like this, I feel like saying, 
" The higher, the fewer The higher a man 
rises in public life, the fewer ideas we can glean 
from his speeches. 

The need for caution seems to have paralysed 
the freedom of public men to say what they think 
clearly and unmistakably. Thus, they indulge in 
vague generalities, and repeat well-worn phrases 
like " making gestures" and " exploring ave¬ 
nues ", which have ceased to have any meaning 
at all. 

But we must not put all the blame on them. 
Do we go to political meetings to learn facts or 
hear policies explained ? Do we go to be convinced 
or to listen to arguments ? Hardly. Most of us, I 
am afraid, go to be cheered, or to be flattered, to 
be told what scoundrels our opponents are, to be 
told what fine fellows we are, to be assured that 
we are on the winning side. I heard once of an 
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election candidate who determined to try the 
effect on a meeting of bald, literal fact. The 
audience thought he was being funny and roared 
with laughter. His chairman thought he was 
drunk. 

So, in a way. we only get what we ask for. 
But it is not very conducive to clear thinking. 

Until we can discuss our social and political 
problems in an atmosphere free from emotion 
—calmly—coolly—in clear and precise language, 
free from over-statement, we can never hope to 
make, in the political and social field, the progress 
we have made in the field of Natural Science. 



CHAPTER IV 


PROPAGANDA AND RHETORIC 

The word propaganda, as I have already remarked, 
has acquired a bad name and a shady reputation. 
Originally, it meant an association or organisation 
for tlie spreading of some faith or doctrine. Then 
the word came to be applied to the efforts, or 
schemes, or methods used for that purpose. But 
later on it lost its purely religious sense, and it is 
now loosely used for almost any means for 
converting people to a point of view. 

Now, if you want to convert people to your 
own opinion, you have, roughly speaking, two 
ways of doing it. You can either persuade them 
or compel them. At its best, persuasion is a 
peaceful and rational method. If you hope to 
persuade people, you probably cannot avoid an 
appeal to their emotions. But you ^yill hesitate 
to arouse the baser emotions. For example, 
your conscience wall not allow you to appeal to 
people’s selfish greed. You will rely mainly 
upon rational argument. You wall appeal to 
people’s reason- You will put facts before them 
and invite them to weigh and consider them, and 
judge for themselves. 

On the other hand, if you have the necessary 
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power you can compel people, at any rate out¬ 
wardly, to adopt \ our opinions. You can make 
it so uncomfortable for them that they cannot do 
otherwise. You can bully them, and punisli them, 
and torture them. You can even kill them. If you 
kill them, of course, you have defeated j'our own 
object as far as they are concerned, but you 
hope it will " encourage the others Compulsion, 
then, as opposed to persuasion, is a violent method 
—an appeal to force in the last resort. And I do 
not think anyone, by any stretch of imagination, 
could seriously call it propaganda. Propaganda 
is usually associated with persuasion. 

It is tempting to argue that methods wliicli 
cannot definitely be classed under compulsion, 
must therefore come under the head of per¬ 
suasion. But if you think for a minute you will 
see that this is not the case. Between these two 
e.vtremes as I have described them—persuasion 
by peaceful and rational means on the one hand, 
and compulsion by violence and force on the 
other—there is a very large variety of metliods, 
in which persuasion and compulsion are mixed in 
varj'ing degrees. There are, for example, methods 
depending on what we call moral suasion, which 
in certain circumstances is not far removed from 
physical compulsion. For instance, take the 
so-called peaceful picketing that often goes on 
during a strike. It is called “ peaceful ” because 
pickets are forbidden by law to use personal 
violence. But that does not mean that the 
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pickets depend solely on rational argument. 
They may easily bring moral pressure to bear, 
which in its effect may be almost equivalent to 
compulsion. The same thing may happen in a 
school, where, shall we say, the O.T.C. is not 
“compulsory”, but a boy who is reluctant to 
join may find things made so uncomfortable for 
him by the authorities or by the boys that he is 
forced to fall into line. 

Again, your invitation to people to use their 
reason may be only a pretence. You are only 
pretending to invite a man’s independent judg¬ 
ment when you effectually cut off from him the 
means of exercising it. That is, when you allow 
only your own side to be heard, and deliberately 
suppress information from other sources. If you 
do not allow this to reacli him, you are not giving 
him a fair chance. 

And again, you are not giving him a fair chance 
if you carefully choose your facts, not only to 
make your own opinions attractive to him, but 
also to put the opinions of the other side in such 
an unfavourable light that he instinctively recoils 
from them. Besides, your anxiety to win his 
support may lead you to present him with in¬ 
formation which you have not taken the trouble 
to verify or which rests upon very slender 
evidence. 

And lastly, you may so play upon his instinctive 
feelings that he has not a chance of thinking 
rationally at all. You may work his feelings up 
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to such a pitch that he is quite incapable of seeing 
reason. 

All these methods fall short of literal compul- 

are equally removed from tlie 
sphere of legitimate persuasion as I have describetl 
it. It has been the use of methods like these 
which has brought propaganda into disrepute. 

I said that the word propaganda began its 
downward career during the Great War. What 
was happening then to make this so? All the 
governments of the countries taking part in tliat 
soon realised how important it was to 
marshal public opinion among their own people 
behind the national effort, and to win passive if 
not active support from outside. So, through the 
Press and other media of publicity', they white¬ 
washed their own aims and ambitions and 
blackened those of the enemy. Tlieir cause was 
the cause of civilisation and freedom and jvistice." 
The others stood for injustice and t>Tanny and 
barbarism. I heir own soldiers were alwaj's 
heroic and loyal and chivalrous. The others 
were painted as discontented and mutinous, and 
cowardly and cruel. They played on their own 
people's emotions, not only to stiffen their morale, 
but also to rouse their fury against the other side. 
They tried to keep them in a perpetual state of 
righteous indignation, so that they became in¬ 
capable of rational judgment and readily accepted 
stories based on the flimsiest evidence. To criti- 

disloyal. To doubt was asking for 
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defeat. And doubt and criticism were effectively 
silenced by exercising a most rigorous censorship 
or monopolising the news service. Of course, 
most people did not realise the extent to which 
these propagandist methods were used until the 
war was over. But is it any wonder that propa¬ 
ganda in post-war years came to be utterly 
discredited ? 

Now, in this chapter I am going to deal with 
the influence of the Press, and of advertisements, 
and of propaganda generally. It is not part of 
my task to discuss the moral side of publicity, 
.^me people would call publicity “ good ”, if it 
were for a good cause. But that does not get us 
much farther. We have still to decide what we 
mean by a ” good ” cause. Besides, it is quite 
possible to approve of a cause, and to disapprove 
strongly of the means used to advertise or propa¬ 
gate it. Other people, again, would judge 
publicity by tlie motives of the people behind it. 
But it is e.xtraordinarily difficult to judge other 
people’s motives fairly. Besides, the motives 
behind pubUcity can never be quite disinterested. 
The advertiser has something to sell, which is 
going to put money into his pocket. The 
propagandist has a cause to advocate. He is 
out to get sj'^mpathy and support. The one hopes 
to untie the purse-strings. The otlier hopes to 
play upon the heart-strings. Both have some 
ulterior motive. 

When we come to the methods of publicity. 
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perhaps we are on surer ground. Most of us, I 
imagine, would condemn the use of exaggeration, 
distortion and misrepresentation. Most of us 
would approve of appeals to reason and intelli¬ 
gence, and to the nobler feelings of love, pity 
and humanity. And few of us would approve of 
appeals to selfishness or greed, and the baser 
and more primitive instincts. But here again it 
is not quite so simple as it looks. Is not the 
whole job of advertisers and propagandists to 
put their case in a favourable light ? They must 
select the facts and arguments that tell in their 
favour. These may be true enough. But do 
they represent the whole truth? Few adver¬ 
tisers or propagandists would be prepared to 
give you all the available facts to enable you to 
form an independent opinion, although they often 
pretend to do so. Again, it is admittedly difficult 
to rouse people to action without stirring their 
emotions. But where are you going to draw the 
line between the noble and the base emotions ? 
The same emotion may be base in some circum¬ 
stances, and noble in others. 

So, you see, the moral side of the question 
bristles with difficulties. An advertising expert 
said the other day there was no such thing as 
good " or “ bad '* publicity. It was either 
successful or unsuccessful. Now we are in a 
position to judge with some confidence what 
successful publicity is like. What I propose to 
do is to try to probe some of the secrets of its 
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success; and, incidentally, I hope to show you 
how much of its success is due to our own lack 
of clear thinking. I am not, however, making a 
general attack on all forms of publicitj'. 

Let us take the Press first. Democratic 
institutions cannot function properly without a 
‘ ‘ free ’ ’ Press. We look askance at other countries 
where the Press is simply a Government mouth¬ 
piece. So the Press in this country is in the 
hands of private enterprise. The running of a 
newspaper is a business. And, like any other 
business, it must pay its way. We know and take 
it for granted that the political parties have their 
own party journals for putting before the public 
the party views. We know all this. It is an 
understood thing. And in spite of it we have 
had good reason in the past to congratulate our¬ 
selves on the sense of decency and fair play, and 

the honesty and integrity of the average British 

* 

newspaper. But that does not mean that we do 
not see and regret a tendency to depart from 
these high standards. And we cannot help 
seeing and regretting a tendency to introduce 
some of the less defensible methods of propaganda 
and to indulge in sensationalism and crude 
appeals to the emotions. 

Something like propaganda is necessary these 
days to spread information and to wn sympathy 
and support for an object. The same applies to 
advertising. We cannot do \vithout some form 
of advertising as industry and commerce are 
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organised at present. But it seems to me that 
we ouglit to do everything we can to discourage 
and defeat what we consider to be unworthy 
objects and what we consider to be unscrupulous 
methods for enlisting our support. If we all did 
this, and made our voices heard and our influence 
felt, by refusing tlie stipport we arc asked for 
—then we should all be doing our bit to maintain 
a high standard and tone in advertising. And 
propaganda miglit once again recover its former 
good name. 

We shall be in a better position to do this if 
we spend a little time in examining typical 
examples of publicity, and in analj'sing them and 
finding out the methods used. We shall then be 
able to judge how far our natural weaknesses and 
mental limitations are being exploited. We can 

learn how to combat tliese weaknesses and 
limitations. 

In Chapter I, I pointed out how many of our 
beliefs are merely matters of habit. Now, the 
person who has goods to sell, or opinions to 
spread, depends largely on your existing thought- 
habits (or on his ability to create new ones). 
And there is one very prevalent thouglit-habit 
that he can depend upon with the least chance 
of failure—that is, the pathetic faith most of us 
have in the printed word. 

Lots and lots of people who would deny the 
infallibility of the Pope or of Holy Scripture, are 
firm believers in the infallibility of print, especially 
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newspaper print. “ I saw it in the paper " is still 
one of the most frequent reasons given for believing 
in the truth or reliability of a statement. As soon 
as we are confronted with the printed word, our 
mind, as it were, is bewitched. It casts a magic 
spell about us, and sends our critical faculty to 
sleep. The more dogmatic and assertive the 
statement is, the more chances it has of be¬ 
witching us. There seems to be something we 
cannot resist about the dogmatic assertion, 
especially when it is put forcibly, and vividly, and 
is easy to grasp. Then it is very tempting to 
take it as the voice of inspiration. Because it 
happens to be spoken with confidence, and without 
a glimmer of doubt, we assume that it is worthy 
of confidence and beyond doubt. 

\Vlien we see a statement repeated again and 
again, the effect is even more hypnotic. During 
the course of a man’s day, he may see a statement 
repeated a hundred times—on placards, and in 
his o^vn Daily Blank, and in other people's Daily 
Blanks. He may hear it repeated another 
hundred times by paper-boys, or in conversations 
in the train, or in the public-house, or in the 
club, or in the theatre queue. He may go to a 
public library and see the same statement made 
in local or provincial newspapers. He may see it 
repeated again in the evening paper on his way 
home. And, to clinch matters, he may see in 
the tube or the bus or the tram an announce¬ 
ment “ If you want the truth, read the Daily 
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Blank ”, or ” You want the truth : the Evening 
Blank lias it So, by the end of the day, he 
has persuaded himself, without knowing it, that 
a statement repeated two hundred times must be 
true. He probably imagines that he has liad two 
hundred separate and independent testimonies to 
the truth of the statement. Kut if lie were to 
stop and think, he might reasonably suspect 
that, after all, it might be the word of only one 
man; and that that man may be someone no 
more qualified to speak than himself— -an over- 
worked and tired journalist, perhaps, who hur¬ 
riedly rattled off the statement in a stuffy office 
about eleven or twelve o’clock the niglit before. 
And if our friend learnt that the newspapers he 
had seen w'cre all controlled by the same syndicate, 
his illusions would be finally shattered. But he 
did not stop to think. 

Now, the advertiser and the propagandist 
thrive on the lazy thinker. They are only too 
ready to do his thinking for him. It is their 
business to save him the trouble and to supply 
him with opinions which, when he uses them, 
are only second-hand. And it is really extra¬ 
ordinary'^ how many people there are who would 
not buy second-hand clothes if they could possibly 
help it, and yet do not mind furnishing their 
mental wardrobes with second-hand opinions. 

So it is with advertisements. Your eye—and 
it is usually a lazy eye—may be caught a hundred 
times a day by statements like ** Bananas are 
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good for you ”, or “ So-and-so’s boots, or beer, 
or bread is the best”, or "Everybody’s using 
such-and-such a soap You do not think of 
questioning the logic or truth of these statements. 
Bananas may be good for a lot of people ; but does 
it follow they are good for you ? Is the fact tliat 
" everybody’s using ” a thing a sufficient reason 
for your using it ? But you do not stop to think. 
The very repetition of the statement gives it the 
weight of authority. 

While we are talking of authority, do we always 
look carefully enough for the authority on which 
some statements are made ? Do we always satisfy 
ourselves as to the grounds on which a confident 
and dogmatic statement is based? Some time 
ago, a torpedo was fired at a British destroyer by 
a submarine. At that time I was taking in as 
many as seven different newspapers, and I was 
naturally very interested in examining their 
versions of this incident. In one of them it was 
suggested, if not actually stated, that the sub¬ 
marine was Italian. But when I searched the 
paper carefully for the grounds on which this 
suggestion or assertion was based, what did I 
find ? I found first of all a statement that there 
was little doubt that the pirate submarine was 
Italian. Then that the newspaper's special corre¬ 
spondent had learnt from unojficial sources that 
messages had been intercepted which made it 
clear that Italy intended to carry on war against 
shipping in the Mediterranean. Lastly a state- 
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mcnt that it was known in London, even if proofs 
were hard to come by, that the pirate raiders 
were Italian. Two or three days later this 
“ evidence " was further supplemented in the 
same paper. \Vc were told that nine out of ten 
Englishmen believed that it was an Italian stib- 
mannl; that the British navy as a whole thought 
so; and that the British Cabinet would liav'e 
liked to think othei^vise if it could. 

Now. the original statement may have been 
true. But the evidence on which it is based is 
only hearsay and conjecture. It would not have 
been accepted in a court of law. And what is 
more important still, if someone had read the 
statement, without carefully sifting the evidence 
given to support it, he might have been deceived 
into accepting it as a proved fact. 

Again, are we always critical enough of the 
voice of authority? I do not mean that our 
usual respect for law and order is a sign of weak¬ 
ness. On the contrary, I believe that it is a sign 
of our sanity and stability. But I do think we 
are too deferent to authority where opinions are 
concerned. There was a Cambridge professor 
who once said that as soon as his students ceased 
to contradict him, he would know that he was a 
back number, and that it was time he resigned. 
Brave words, well spoken. Will all students and 
professors please note ? 

I know, of course, that in these days of highly 
specialised knowledge we cannot do without the 

E 
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expert's opinion. We have to take on trust a lot 
of the information given to us. Where the 
experts agree, we shall feel pretty safe. But they 
do not always agree. Not long ago an inscription 
was found among the Roman remains at Bath. 
One expert said that it was a record of the cure 
of a Roman lady by the waters of Bath. Another 
said that it was a curse on a man for stealing a 
table-cloth I 

Wliat about the experts quoted in recom- 
^ mendations ? Are we always careful enough to 
examine their credentials? It is so easy to be 
misled by an imposing array of unfamiliar quali¬ 
fications. To a good many of us the letters after 
a man's^ name are a sort of Mumbo Jumbo. 
Some of us are too easily impressed with tech¬ 
nical jargon we do not understand. The very 
fact that we do not understand it seems to be in 
its favour. It is possible for people who sell 
quack remedies to invent terrifying names for 
diseases that you cannot find in a medical dic¬ 
tionary. Very often we are asked to accept as 
authoritative the testimony of people whose sole 
qualification is that they happen to be “ in the 
news It does not seem to matter a bit whether 
they are authorities on the subject or not. So 
we are asked to read what a tennis champion has 
to say about disarmament. Now, he might have 
something valuable to say about the back-hand 
stroke at tennis. But is his opinion about dis¬ 
armament worth more than yours or mine ? It 
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may be interesting ; but that is no reason why it 
should be invested with any special significance. 

One reason, perhaps, wliy we are inclined to 
accept what these people have to say is that we 
know them, or ratlier that we fancy we know 
them, because we have seen them on the stage, 
or on the cinema screen, or in the picture papers. 

Now, in personal contacts \sath people we are 
guided largely by our feelings and our instincts, 
or, if you like, by our general impressions. We 
ought not to let these general impressions over¬ 
ride the conclusions we have drawm from facts. 
But as long as we do keep our heads, these personal 
impressions will not as a rule lead us far wrong. 
In a court of law, for example, the appearance 
and behaviour and general demeanour of a witness 
may help us to judge how far hi,*; word is to be 
trusted. So, if it is someone we know who is 
testifying, then we can judge his testimony with 
some chance of being right. 

We do not know directly most of the people 
quoted in the Press and in advertisements. But 
we are familiar with their features, and that 
makes us think we know them. Very often the 
advertiser will deliberately set out to create this 
illusion. He supplies us not only with pictures 
of real people, but also with pictures of people 
who are only the products of his own imagination. 
The beaming parson, and the smart business man, 
and the genial butler, and the immaculate man 
about town—we all know them, or rather we 
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think we know them. As they are usually par¬ 
ticularly fine specimens of each type, we give 
them the same confidence we should give them if 
we knew them in the flesh. Strange, is it not ? 
Yet it is true. 

In somewhat the same way the newspaper 
editor invites us to use our instinctive feelings in 
our judgments on public men or public affairs. 
But we must not forget they may not be real 
men and real facts that he is introducing to us, 
but his own pictures of them. Sometimes they 
are word-pictures, drawn in suitably coloured 
words. Sometimes they are cartoons or carica¬ 
tures. The effect is the same. If he wishes to 
prejudice his readers against the House of Lords, 
he will get a quick response if he gives you a 
picture of rakish degenerates with coronets 
perched precariously on vacant-looking heads. 
If he wishes to make his readers feel that the 
L.C.C. is wasting money, he will do so with a poster 
or a headline like squandermania at county 
HALL, or perhaps by a cartoon depicting a 
gambling-den, with councillors sitting round a 
card-table, staking the county’s resources with 
reckless abandon. 

Some of the posters put about at election times 
depend for their effect on this kind of suggestion. 
In the one I am thinking of you are instinctively 
attracted by the noble figure representing the 
candidate or his party leader. He is a mixture 
of a Greek god and a plaster saint. He stands 
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like Horatius defending a bridge. The planks of 
the bridge are labelled with his party's principles. 
He faces the onslaught of hordes of rufhans, 
representing, of course, the members of the other 
party. These look so sinister and so forbidding 
that you instinctively recoil from them. The 
conclusion you are meant to draw is that the one 
party stands for all that is noble and true and 
virtuous, and that the other party is composed of 
a lot of double-dyed villains and traitors. 

Party managers seldom depend only on asking 
the electors to weigh and reflect upon a reasoned 
statement of the rival policies, especially in the 
heat and excitement of an election contest. They 
know tliey liave a better cliance of getting votes 
if they stimulate the instinctive feelings of the 
voters. The force of that stimulus is not lost on 
the advertiser. He thrives on our natural sus¬ 
ceptibilities. He knows our tender spots. Some¬ 
times he appeals to our fear—the most primitive 
of our instinctive feelings—at other times to our 
desire to be like everyone else, or to be different, 
or to be one up on our neighbour. He appeals to 
class snobbery, to " good fofm ", and to our 
loyalty to the group to which we belong. It is, 
indeed, a relief to come across an advertisement 
—and there are still plenty of them—that does 
not attempt to excite you, or to bully you, or to 
frighten you, or to bamboozle you, but asks you 
to exercise calm and sane judgment. 

The propagandists have learnt a lot from 
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advertisers. If you want to know the secrets of 
successful propaganda, you cannot do better than 
watch it at work in those countries where the 
Government monop>olises it. There, propaganda 
has succeeded in standardising the ideals, and 
opinions, and taste, and behaviour of the great 
mass of citizens, so that they tliink and feel and 
act with the will and mind of one man—namely, 
their leader. One of these leaders has told us 
how it is done. Here are the principles he sets 
out :— 


First: Propaganda must deal with a few 
simple points driven home by endless 
repetition. 

Second : The appeal must be made to the 
mass, not to individuals. 

Third : Rational argument must never be 
used. 

Fourth : The other side must be depicted 
as utterly wicked. 

Lcistly : There must be no competition, 
and all criticism must be suppressed. 

The application of these principles has succeeded 
in building up national unity and in galvanising 
national feeling into vigorous life. 

Democrats will tell you the price paid is too 
high. What do you think ? 



CHAPTER V 
SWEEPING STATEMENTS 

I TRAVEL Up to town fairly regularly in the eight 
fifteen, and normally silence reigns in my com¬ 
partment. The other morning, however, the 
silence was broken by an angry outburst from 
the man in the opposite corner seat. He laid 
down his newspaper and exclaimed : “ D’you 

see there’s a policeman convicted of embezzle¬ 
ment ? Last month there was a policeman put 
in gaol for house-breaking. It proves what Tve 
said all along. The whole police force is hope¬ 
lessly corrupt 

The same evening, in the theatre, I could not 
help overhearing scraps of conversation between 
two women sitting behind me. I caught this : 
" And her own doctor said it was rheumatism ! 
There now ! That's the third case I've heard of 
lately where the doctors have been wrong. It 
only shows. They're all alike. They don't know 
anything ". 

Now, the facts on which these judgments were 
based may have been true enough. Yet it does 
seem hard, does it not, that the whole police 
force and the whole of the medical profession 
should be condemned, simply because of the fail- 

7 * 
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ings or of the mistakes of a few isolated members ? 
It is obviously absurd and unfair to draw such 
conclusions. In fact it is so absurd that I ought 
perhaps to apologise for asking you to think about 
them. Yet I do invite you in all seriousness to 
ask yourselves how many of your own opinions 
are based on grounds just as flimsy and just as 
insufficient as these. 

A friend of mine saw a schoolboy behaving 
rather boisterously in the street. He said to me : 

That’s the kind of boy Saint Dominies turns 
out. I’m not sending my boy there He did 
not like it when I suggested the boy might not be 
a fair sample. He might even have been a new 
boy. I hinted that it would be just as well to 
have a look at the other five hundred and ninety- 
nine Dominicans before he decided. I wonder 
how many parents form their opinion of a school 
in just the same way. 

Some time ago there was a correspondence in 
the newspapers on the subject of the Basque 
children. It serves to illustrates how people 
whose feelings have been strongly stirred will spoil 
their case by making sweeping assertions based on 
special or isolated facts. There were, I believe, 
three thousand eight hundred and twenty-six of 
these children brought to England. Some were 
troublesome, and eighteen were so unruly they 
were transferred elsewhere. Yet there were people 
who asked us to believe that those eighteen were 
fair specimens of the lot, and they wrote to 
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the i)apers saying that the children were all rough 
and rowdy and insubordinate, and a source of con¬ 
tamination to linglish children, and they wanted 
them all sent back to Spain on this account. 
Incidentally they made no allowances for the try¬ 
ing experiences the Basques had been through or 
the unfamiliar surroundings of a strange country. 
In another letter a correspondent called these 
young Basques “ ‘ Red ' refugees he referred 
to them as " these rowdies xsho'v’c had little or no 
education apart from Communism He then 
went on to say that “ whenever in Spain the 
windows of your car were broken by stones, it 
was invariably done by boy and girl Communists 
of sixteen years and upwards “ All these 
petty hooliganisms ", he said, " were rife among 
the Communist element in most towns " before 
the Civil War. " In that part of Spain controlled 
by General Franco ", he went on, " they’ve com¬ 
pletely disappeared ". Now, he says, " no one is 
rude to you in the street and you can leave your 
car unattended without fear of damage ". 

Now, no one could have doubted the sincerity 
or good faith of the writer of that letter. But 
there are signs that his strong feelings tempted 
him to over-state his case, and over-ride his better 
judgment. 

To begin with he used coloured terms which at 
once betrays his prejudice against the young 
Basques. Next he made statements about the 
political views of these young people which are 
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based upon conjecture. But what spoilt his case 
was a series of general statements for which ade¬ 
quate evidence was not forthcoming. He used 
you and your, implying ^^rybody, when 1, and 
my or my friends, would have been more exact. 
If he had given specific examples of liis own or 
liis friends’ experiences, we should have accepted 
them as testimony worth due consideration. But 
on the strength of those limited experiences he was 
not justified in making unlimited generalisations, 
which were misleading and possibly mischievous. 

This letter brought replies from other corre¬ 
spondents whose own experiences were different. 
One of them stated that he had motored hundreds 
of miles in the Basque provinces and had nevfer 
had a stone thrown at his car. I could have 
added my own testimony to the same effect. I 
had walked and motored in many provinces both 
in Northern and Southern Spain without any cause 
for complaint on that score. But it would have 
been absurd for me to have generalised on my 
own personal experience, and it would not have 
justified my stating that all Spanish young people 
everywhere in Spain were invariably models of 
polite behaviour. Personal experience counts 
for something, of course; but, to be quite fair, 
we should remember we may have been lucky or 
unlucky; and we may have seen only what we 
wanted to see. And prejudice may have been at 
work wthout our realising it. Due allowance 
should be made for all these possibilities. 
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It really is surprising how often ordinary 
sensible people will make general statements 
which, when challenged, will be found to depend 
on single or isolated instances. They are par¬ 
ticularly fond of generalising on their own indi¬ 
vidual experiences. They imagine that everyone 
else must have gone through what they have 
experienced. WTiat has happened to them they 
think must have happened to scores of others. 
And they often think that what was good enough 
for them, must be good enough for everyone else 
and nobody has the right to anything better. 
You will find lots of people writing to the papers 
protesting against the raising of the school¬ 
leaving age. V'ery often they call themselves 
successful self-made men. They say : " I left 

school at thirteen, and look at me ! 

Some months ago, in one of our rapidly growing 
suburbs, some parents did not like their children 
having to walk to a school a mile and a half away 
from their homes. So they sent a deputation to 
the Local Education Committee and asked for 
transport to be provided to take the children to 
and from school. The Chairman said : “ Why ! 
when I was a boy I had to walk five miles to 
school. It never did me any harm. In fact I 
was all the fitter for it. Look at me ! I was 
eighty yesterday 

I do not know what the parents said to this; 
but if the same thing happens again, I suggest 
that the fit and proper answer is ; “ Yes, but 
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where are the others? ” And that is the answer 
the successful self-made man deserves. We should 
like to know how all the rest of his old school¬ 
fellows got on who were turned out into the 
world at thirteen. 

It is hardly fair to make special cases an 
excuse for general rules. So, for instance, we 
should be careful not to saddle the whole of a 
society, or a club, or a political party with the 
peculiarities of one individual member of it. 
Just because one member has private opinions, 
or enthusiasms, or extravagant views of his own, 
it does not follow that they are typical of the 
rest of his fellow-members. And yet we are apt 
to assume that they are. In politics, for example; 
the people on the Right ^vill ask you to judge the 
Left by their most extreme and often irresponsible 
members. People on the Left would like you to 
believe that all those on the Right are stupid 
die-hards like Colonel Blimp. 

At election times it is easy to score off your 
opponents in this way. Here is how it is usually 
done. 

You take some book written by a member of 
the opposite party. It does not matter whether 
he has any right to speak for his party. And it 
does not matter what the book is about; it may 
have been little or nothing to do with politics. 
But you find in it a passage in which he praises 
Fascism, or speaks slightingly of royalty, or 
advocates eugenics, or says the family is an 
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obsolete institution. Then you print this passage 
prominently in your election address; or you read 
it out at a meeting. The audience is duly shocked 
or horrified. And then you exclaim triumphantly : 
“ And that’s the sort of people you find on the 
other side ! 

It is possible that someone may make a general 
statement and produce, not ote special instance, 
but an impressive number of instances to prove 
it. In fact, very often when our opinion is 
challenged we can produce quite a formidable 
number of cases which seem to clinch the matter. 
But let us be quite honest with ourselves. Let us 
be quite certain that we have not formed our 
opinion first, and then looked for suitable cNidcnce 
to bear it out. Is the opinion merely a mental 
habit we do not like to drop? Are wc simply 
finding excuses for a prejudice? I might also 
add : Are wc quite sure about our facts ? 
Some years ago someone claimed most astonish¬ 
ing success for his treatment of a certain disease. 
He produced an imposing array of statistics and 
graphs and diagrams to prove it. It afterwards 
turned out that more than half the patients who 
had been treated with success had never suffered 
from that disease at all ! 

If a man has a bee in his bonnet, if he has 
some pet theory of his own, he can often persuade 
himself that it is true by collecting the most 
fantastic evidence for it. Let me give you an 
idea of the sort of way he goes about it. 
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We will suppose that he is convinced that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare. He goes about proving 
it something like this : 

Milton wrote a poem in wliich these lines 
occurred : 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

Now, wood-notes here, he says, is a mistake. It 
should be wood-nuts. Wood-nuts is another name 
for pig-nuts. Pigs eat pig-nuts. Pig means bacon. 
Therefore Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 

This is far-fetched, if you like; but it is hardly 
more far-fetched than some of the so-called 
evidence produced to support tvild and im¬ 
probable theories. 

Then, again, it is easy enough to appear to 
make out a good case, if we produce only the 
evidence in its favour, and if we disparage or 
neglect the evidence pointing the other way. It 
is easy when our listeners are uncritical, or when 
we are helping to fortify their prejudices—or 
when they have dined well—or even if we have 
treated them to a pint of beer. It is easy when 
they are in the mood to hear, and when we can 
tell them something they want to hear. The 
vendor of quack remedies knows this and profits 
by it. He will produce dozens of instances of 
supposed cures, all duly authenticated by names 
and addresses and dates and signatures and 
photographs. He has got them all in his bag or 
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in his office. We can see them for ourselves at 
any time. But if we are wise we shall want to 
know wliat has happened to all the others; in 
how many cases harmful results have ensued or 

• 

no results at all. But he can hardly be expected 
to supply particulars of failures, even if he 
possessed them, and this is unlikely. 

However, you might say : “ Can’t I ever make 
and be guided by a general rule ? How in the 
world can I ever hope to collect all the data neces¬ 
sary to make a rule fool-proof? Life isn't long 
enough. I can't afford to wait. I’ve got to 
make decisions every day of my life. What am 
I to do? *' 

Now, to that I would say : “ Of course you’ve 
got to make and be guided by general rules; hut, 
when you make them, base them on instances 
selected fairly \ let them be a representative 
selection. And when you’ve made your rule, 
don't regard it as a permanent hard-and-fast rule. 
Take a leaf out of the scientist's notebook, and 
look upon it as a working hypothesis only. That 
is, follow it as long as it survives the tests you 
give it. But when you come across facts that 
don’t square with it, don’t despise or neglect 
them. Face them squarely, and if the evidence 
is good enough, modify your rule accordingly 

As a matter of fact, universal rules are rarely 
possible in politics or economics or in human 
affairs generally. Yet we go on making them. 
What is more, because we want to maintain 
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them, we often dismiss the examples produced by 
our opponents as “ exceptions that prove the 
rule But if you think for a minute you will 
see that this is sheer bunkum. A universal rule 
does not admit of exceptions. If one exception 
can be found to a rule, then that rule cannot be 
said to be universal. 

Here I should refer to those statements in 
which all or every or always does not appear, but 
which are interpreted, or meant to be interpreted, 
in a universal way. The all and every and 
always arc not explicitly mentioned; but one or 
another of them is implied all the same, and its 
omission does not make the statement any less 
sweeping. When you read that bread or beer or 
cocoa or fruit is good for you, you are probably 
meant to understand that all bread et cetera is 
alivays good for you. But it will be better for 
your health if you say to yourself : “ Yes —some 
bread et cetera perhaps in moderate quantities, 
at certain times and in certain conditions; but 
as a staple diet. No ! " 

Proverbs abound in such statements as these. 
That is why they seem to contradict one another 
sometimes. That does not mean that there is 
no truth in any of them. There is sotne truth in 
all of them. It depends in what conditions each 
is applied. If a man is over-cautious, then it 
might be sound advice to tell him, “ Nothing 
venture, nothing gain ”, or ” Faint heart never 
won fair lady But if he were inclined to be 
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hasty or impetuous, then you might remind him 
that, " More haste means less speed or that, 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread As 
one of Dickens' characters says somewhere : 
" The bearing of the Iiobservation lays in the 
happlication of it 

Sweeping statements can often be positively 
mischiev'ous and dangerous, especially wlien we 
make them about whole countries and their 
inhabitants. People talk of the phlegmatic Eng¬ 
lishman, the volatile Frenchman, the dour Scots¬ 
man, the excitable Czech, and so on. I do not 
say that there is no justification for these estimates 
of national character; but it is dangerous to 
assume that all Englishmen are phlegmatic and 
that all Frenchmen volatile, and so on. It is 
equally dangerous to assume that on a given 
occasion most Englishmen will be phlegmatic and 
most Frenchmen volatile. Professor Trevelyan 
says that a mistake of this kind explains the 
English attitude to the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870. He says that when the war began it was 
not Germany we feared. 

" The idea of the dreamy German being a 
danger to Europe was new and strange. 
Only a few years before, their soldiers had 
been drawn by our comic artists as funny 
little men strutting about under the weight 
of enormous helmets. In 1870, however, 
these little men had shot up into genial 

F 
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giants with bushy beards, singing Luther’s 
hymns round Christmas trees in the trenches 
before Paris. We were too ignorant of 
Germany to regard her as a serious rival." 

This serves to show how dangerous it is to 
form our estimates of the national character of 
foreigners from the way they are represented in 
caricatures or cartoons, or on the stage. 

It is indeed dangerous to ascribe a common 
quality to a nation and imagine that all members 
of that nation are equally endowed with that 
quality. The mistake arises partly because we 
will think of a nation always as a unit, and for¬ 
get that for many purposes it is a large and 
varied number of individuals. Another thing we 
are apt to forget is that national habits may 
change in the course of a single generation, or 
even in a shorter time than that. 

What is it that causes us to make and act 
upon these sweeping statements? I fancy that 
it is because we naturally dislike half-measures 
and want to be regarded as thorough-going and 
downright. The man who says tentatively and 
cautiously : Some people or things tetid some^ 

limes to be so and so ”, is not very impressive. 
He does not cut as much ice as he would if he 
said determinedly : ” All people or things are 

always so and so Even in normal times the 
man who counsels caution and moderation is apt 
to be unpopular. People call him weak and 
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shilJy-shallying, and say he does not know Iiis 
own mind. His voice is even less likely to be 
listened to in times of crisis or emergency or 
emotional excitement. It is at times like these 
that we are apt to let our feelings run away with 
us. It is then that we make wholesale state¬ 
ments and act upon rash judgments. During 
the time of war, for example. We had a fore¬ 
taste of this sort of thing during the South African 
War. Feeling ran very high, and was almost 
hysterical at times; it was the first serious war 
we had experienced for a generation. Anybody 
who expressed the slightest doubt about the 
wisdom of the Government's policy, or criticised 
in any way the conduct of the war, was called 
Pro-Boer or Little Englander. Very often he 
would be threatened with personal violence. 
This shows you the sort of way people will act 
on the belief that “ all such-and-such persons are 
dangerous, or scoundrels, or traitors ", when such- 
and-such persons happen to belong to another 
party or another creed or another nation. This 
was even more marked during the Great War. 
Then, to most Englishmen, all Germans were 
brutes. Anyone who demurred or dared to say 
anything in favour of any individual German he 
knew was immediately put down as a traitor. 
The same thing was happening in other countries. 
It is part of the war-mentality to believe your 
own side to be spotlessly white and the other side 
totally black. This kind of war-mentality still 
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persists to-day in some European countries where 
it is actively encouraged by Government propa¬ 
ganda. In these countries it is a crime to express 
certain opinions not permitted by the ruling 
authorities. 

There is another reason why we make and act 
upon such wholesale judgments. It is because 
we are so easily carried away by the spectacular 
and the sensational. Some newspapers play up 
to the weakness by prominently displaying spec¬ 
tacular and sensational items of news. Let us 
suppose that a girl has been bitten by a big dog. 
A single headline in the news like girl attacked 
BY ALSATIAN is quite enough to make some 
people act on the belief that all Alsatians are 
dangerous. If a few more cases are hunted up 
and rumours of more cases are spread, it is 
enough to cause something like a panic. We do 
not hear of all the mild and harmless Alsatians. 
We do not hear of all the cases where girls have 
not been attacked by Alsatians. From the point 
of view of newspapers girl not attacked by 
ALSATIAN is not news. 

Therefore it is not wise or safe to make general 
rules on insufficient evidence. Nor is it wise to 
try to maintain an extreme position, when some 
of the evidence points the other way. This is 
what we often try to do in discussions, with the 
result that they end nowhere. Let us suppose 
that Mr. Black and Mr. White are having a dis¬ 
cussion. Mr. Black is an Individualist. He 
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believes in private enterprise and is strongly 
opposed to all forms of State or municipal trading. 
Mr. Wlute, on the other Iiand, is a Socialist. He 
believes that all forms of production, distribution 
and exchange should be controlled by the State 
or the Local Authorities. Mr. Black maintains 
that all State or municipal enterprises are e.x- 
travagant and inefficient and he gives as evidence, 
I'lrst, the muddles during the Great War, when 
the State controlled the railways and the manu¬ 
facture of munitions and all the “ key " indus¬ 
tries. Then he quotes a case where a Borough 
Council built houses by direct labour which 
proved more costly than if the job had been 
done by private contractors. He goes on to 
refer to State railways on the continent which 
cannot pay their way without subsidies from the 
tax-payer. Mr. White, on the other hand, says : 
" What about the Post Office? Tliat is a State 
monopoly, and you cannot call that inefficient. 
And look at the inefficiency and unnecessary loss 
of life in our coal-mines under private ownership. 
Look at all these bucket-shop frauds and share- 
pushing. Look at the Hatry and Kreuger and 
Stavisky scandals. Could these happen under 
State management? ” 

Now, all the points raised by both men are 
good ones. All the evidence they produce is 
sound enough in itself. But if each man keeps 
on in this way producing evidence for his own 
views, then the discussion may go on until both 
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are exhausted. And neither of them will have 
gained anything. In fact, it is quite likely that 
each will go away more convinced than ever that 
he was right and the other was \\Tong. 

Now, there are lots of discussions where neither 
side is wholly wrong or wholly right; and this 
is one of them. It is not true that State Control 
or Private Enterprise has all the advantages on 
its own side and all the disadvantages are on the 
other. It is not a case of all State Control or 
no State Control. Nor is it a case of all Private 
Enterprise or no Private Enterprise. Mr. Black 
and Mr. ^Vl^ite would find it more profitable to 
find out what advantages (and disadvantages) 
can be expected from either system. They should 
weigh carefully the results from different points 
of view—moral, social and economic. They 
should study how they would affect both the 
individual citizen and the country as a whole. 
Then they would be in a better position to judge 
which system they would choose if the choice 
were limited to these two alternatives. Or they 
might reasonably come to the conclusion that in 
certain circumstances one or other system was 
preferable; or, perhaps, that the ideal system 
was, after all, a judicious mixture of elements 
from both systems, and that the proportion taken 
from each should be varied to suit different 
conditions. If the discussion had proceeded 
on these lines, some good would have come 
of it. 
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If all of US would follow some siicli lines as 
these in our discussions, instead of trving vainly 
to hold untenable positions, we should get a little 
nearer to solving many of our pressing social and 
political problems. 



CHAPTER VI 
POTTED THINKING 

In the last chapter we discussed persons who 
make a general rule on the strength of a few 
special cases. Once they have made it, it becomes 
a hard-and-fast rule. They take no notice of 
possible exceptions. Or they dismiss them as 
" exceptions that prove the rule They make 
no allowances for changes in conditions which 
might materially affect the validity of the rule. 

You will come across lots of people like these 
who have got one or more general principles 
which they apply by rule of thumb to various 
situations in which they find themselves. Some 
of them act on the principle that all lawyers are 
rogues, or all tradesmen cheats, or all foreigners 
fools. Others go through life convinced that all 
actresses are fast, or all parsons hypocrites, or 
all motorists criminals. Others, again, are never 
tired of telling you that all teachers want recon- 
ditioning, or every politician has an axe to grind, 
or the whole of the Bible is a myth, or all old 
buildings should be preserved. 

The attitude of these persons to their fellow- 
men and to things around them is determined 
in a very simple way. They have some persons 
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and tilings neatly taped and labelled so that they 
can recognise them at a glance. Tlio}' cannot 
make a mistake. There are persons very like 
them who have simple remedies for every abuse, 
and simple formulas for solving ev’ery problem. 
Then there are those persons whose political views 
are limited to a set of simple and easily remem¬ 
bered catchwords and slogans. Lastly there are 
those whose knowledge is of the simple " potted " 
variety—that is, it does not consist of facts, but 
of rough generalisations which, they say, put 
matters in a nutshell. 

Now, there is one characteristic common to all 
these persons. They are all trying to introduce 
simplicity into matters where it really does not 
exist in actual life. This world is a complicated 
and changing world. They are trying to make it 
fit into a more or less rigid framework of their 
own devising. They make out that things and 
persons are more regular and more true to pattern 
than they really are. They are imposing upon 
them an orderliness and simplicity which do not 
correspond to reality, but only to what they think 
reality is, or what they would like it to be. 

Let us examine a few more specimens of this 
type of mind. Have you ever come across the 
man who buttonholes you, poses you a question 
and insists on your answering " Yes ” or “ No " ? 
He will say to you : *' Now, then, are you a 
Free-Trader, or aren't you ? " And you might 
reply : " Well, the removal of all restrictions and 
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barriers on international trade would be an ideal 
thing, to my mind. But as things are . . 
Then he will burst in and say : “ Come along, 
now. I asked you a plain question. Give me a 
plain answ'er Once again you will probably 
stammer out a few buts ”. Then he will tell 
you that you are hedging. Either you are, or 
you aren’t", he will say; "which is it? Yes 
or No? " Do you know that kind of person? 
He is the real who]e-hogger. No half-measures 
for him, no reservations, no exceptions, no com¬ 
promises or nice distinctions. It is always a case 
with him of all or none—black or white—yes or 
no. 

Then there is the sort of man who will put you 
down as an extremist on the slightest pretext. 
If you express the slightest sympathy with one 
aim of a political party, he will credit you with 
all the view’s of that party in their extreme form. 
For instance, you might show some slight mis¬ 
giving about the possible effects of the recent 
law on Sedition. You might say that you were 
a little doubtful about its effect on freedom 
of speech. Then he would say: " Oh 1 I've 

no patience with you. You’re an out-and-out 
Communist (And, by the way, he is usually a 
bit shaky about his political terms. And you 
will find he is pretty vague, too, if you ask him 
what he means by some of the labels he is so fond 
of using.) Again, if you ventured to suggest 
that our Parliamentary procedure was a bit slow 
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and cumbersome, he would say : " Oh, you want 
to do away with it altogether. Wouldn’t you 
prefer a dictatorship?” If you hint that our 
English foreign policy might be a bit firmer, he 
\s'ill call j^ou a regular wjirrnonger. If you say 
there is tdom for expanding the social services in 
this country', he will sav ! ” You’re a regular 

squjmc^rmaniac. When is all this reckless public 
expenditure going to stop? ” 

Again, do you know the kind of man who is 
always telling you not to quibble, when you are 
only trying to be strictly fair and accurate. He 
will say : " So-and-so’s a red-hot Bolshevist 
And when you demur, and say that he is putting 
it a bit strongly, he will reply : " Well, he believes 
in cutting down the Navy, doesn't he? He’s a 
pacifist and that's the same thing”. And when 
you suggest it is not quite the same thing, he 
will retort ; ” You're spiting hairs. All Bolshies 
are Socialists. And all Socialists are Pacifists. 
And that's good enough for me. They're all 
tarred with the same brush”. 

He does not, of course, see that he is being 
illpgical as well as unfair and inaccurate. Be¬ 
cause even if you grant all Socialists are Pacifists, 
it does not follow that all Pacifists are Socialists. 
But logical niceties mean little to him, and he is 
quite satisfied with a rough approximation to the 
real truth. ^ 

He is also quite capable on other occasions of 
claiming that his attitude to p>eopIe and things is 
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the only strictly logical one. He has his definite 
and clear-cut rules and distinctions, and he applies 
them in what he calls a logical way. If the 
people and the facts do not fit in, so much the 
worse for them. He prides himself on his con¬ 
sistency. His rules are the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. They are fixed and cannot change. 
So he has no sympathy at all wnth anyone who 
says : “ Well, I've thought better about it. I 

used to think so, but now I’ve changed my 
mind ”. He simply cannot understand that atti¬ 
tude. He regards it as weakness and wobbling. 

If you say that there is something to be said 
for such and such a system, but at the same time 
it has its drawbacks, he will shrug his shoulders 
and say that you do not know your own mind. 
When you say : “ Well, in So-and-so’s case I 

should advise such-and-such a course; but in the 
case of somebody else I should advise just the 
opposite ”, he will accuse you of being incon¬ 
sistent. For instance, if you hold that the League 
was right in not applying sanctions to Japan in 
the Manchukuo affair, and equally right in 
applying sanctions to Italy in the Abyssinian 
war, he will tell you that that is a gross incon¬ 
sistency. The fact is that he really does not 
know what consistency means. He is confusing: 
it with constancy, which is a very different thing., 
If a man holds at the same time two opinionSj 
that are really contradictory, then he is not con¬ 
sistent and you can charge him with incon-; 
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sistency. But if at one time he thinks one way, 
and at another time he tliinks another way, you 
can call him fickle or changeable if you like, but 
he is not necessarily inconsistent. 

When it comes to problems where other people 
would be genuinely puzzled and worried about 
what was the best thing to do, he is ready with 
a simple solution. The boy of one of his neigh¬ 
bours has been causing his parents a lot of trouble 
and anxiety. He knows what he would do if it 
was his child. " riiey’ve been far too soft with 
him. Wliat he wants is a jolly good thrashing. 
' Spare the rod and spoil the child '—that’s my 
motto ”, he says. 


Such people are well supplied with mottoes and 
tags for every occasion. They trot them out, 
and imagine they clinch the argument for good 
and all. If you ask them to subscribe to a 
foreign mission, they will not trouble to inquire 
about Its merits. Tliey do not want to know 
what good it is doing or has done. No ! pat 
cornes the answer : " Charity begins at home 
And that finishes it. 


\yhcn It comes to discovering the root of all the 
worlds troubles to-day, you will always find 
someone ready to explain to you the one and 
only ^use. When once that is cleared up, 
everytl^g be serene, according to hir^! 

All we have to do is to shoot Mussolini or StaUn, 

rarr,^'* financiers in concentration 

camps, or become vegetarians, or go to church 
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oftener, or go back to the gold standard, or set 
up a- government of business men, or find out 
where the lost tribes of Israel went to. It does 
jidt matter what the trouble is; he has the one 
infallible remedy. He can always put his finger 
on the spot. And he does not mind telling you 
so. Ask him for his remedy for unemployment. 
He \vill say that it is quite simple. “ Put the 
unemployed all on the land and give them each 
three acres and a cow ". Or : “ Send them to 
Canada and make the blighters work for a 
change ”. Or : “ Put everybody on short shifts 
and make the work go round 

It is much the same with his political opinions. 
He sums up his own party’s policy in a few 
catch-phrases or slogans, easy to remember, and 
comforting to repeat, and saving a lot of argu¬ 
ment. Hands off the Empire ”, ” Not a penny 
off the pay, not a minute on the day ”, or ” Keep 
clear of foreign entanglements ”, or ” Work for 
all”, or "Homes for Heroes”, or “Hang the 
‘Kaiser”, or “Peace, Retrenchment and Re¬ 
form ”, or “ Nationalisation all round ”, or “ Up 
with this ”, or " Down with that ”, and so 
on. 

Now, I am not saying that there is no legiti¬ 
mate use for “ slogans ” and war-cries. On the 
contrary, they may often be a necessary element 
in any campaign to arouse people’s interest and 
bring them up to scratch, and to stimulate 
enthusiasm generally for the cause. But they 
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are dangerous if they are used as substitutes for 
thought, or if they are repeated mechanically 
and parrot-wise to take the place of argument. 

Now, we have seen enough of this attitude of 
mind, and of the ways in which it often sliows 
itself, to be able to give it a name. I am 
going to call it “ potted " thinking, because the 
opinions it gives rise to seem to me rather like 
some of the food wc often buy in potted form. 
They are concentrated, easy to handle, easy to 
swallow, and easy to 
lot of trouble. 

The potted thinker saves himself a lot of 
trouble by acquiring his knowledge also in a 
potted form. For there is one motto he has not 
got in his collection, and that is : “ Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread When it comes to 
knowledge of a subject which even the expert 
would find it difficult to explain in a few words, 
you will find him ready wdth a neatly potted 
summary which puts the matter in a nutshell. 
“ It’s all quite simple ”, he will say; ” what it 
all boils down to is this And he will explain 
the w’hole thing in half a dozen sentences. ” Evo¬ 
lution ? Oh ! that's quite easy. Natural selec¬ 
tion, you know. The survival of the fittest. 
The weakest to the wall. You can't get aw'ay 


digest. And they save a 


from it And then, as the person I am quoting 
did, he might go on to tell you why ” war is a 
biological necessity I have no doubt that he 
would be just as certain and just as confident if 
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asked to explain tlie theory of relativity or how 
to split the atom. 

You cannot l^elp admiring his confidence and 
his courage; but it takes a lot more courage 
nowadays to say “ I don’t know ” when you are 
asked a question about something \\ith which 
you have only a nodding acquaintance. After 
all. life is short, and the bounds of knowledge 
grow \nder every day. The ordinary man counts 
himself lucky if he can keep up with the fresh 
developments in his owm special line. As a rule 
the more a man knows about a subject, the more 
he realises there is to know, and the less he is 
inclined to dogmatise about it. The potted 
thinker has no such qualms. He will give a 
final verdict on the most complicated case without 
turning a hair. 

One of the potted thinker’s favourite expres¬ 
sions is “ It all boils down to this Now, there 
is a lot to be said for boiling down. It cannot do 
anything but good if it means leaving out super¬ 
fluities, and cutting down long-winded expres¬ 
sions. But you must be careful not to leave out 
anything essential. You must not cut away all 
the “ ifs ” and " ans You must not leave 
out all the exceptions and reservations. Other¬ 
wise you will be turning a carefully guarded 
statement into a sweeping assertion which is a 
travesty of the original. 

That is one danger there is in boiling down. 
There is another, just as bad, if not worse. It is 
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SO easy when you cut anything down drastically 
to give your summary a twist in a certain direc¬ 
tion away from the objective truth. Let us see 
how this is done sometimes. 

Look at the summaries of the day's news pro¬ 
vided for us on the placards or in the headlines. 
They have to be short and pithy. It is very 
easy to introduce into tliem some coloured word 
which begs the whole question at the outset. If 
the WTiter wants to be startling or snappy, it is 
very easy to exaggerate. The reader's eye is 
caught at once, and he reads on—if he ever 
troubles to read on—with his mind unconsciously 
made up already. If he only knew it, he is 
already prepared to interpret the news in the 
way the writer wants him to. Of course if the 
news is fully reported and he reads it with his 
critical faculty awake, he may not be misled. 
But as often as not he does not read on—he is 
too busy—and so he is left with a one-sided 
impression. 

This is often how the potted thinker is made. 
He notices and remembers the headlines, but he 
does not notice, or he forgets, the facts which 
they are supposed to represent. The general 
lay-out of some new'spapers encourages this 
habit. Sometimes you will see a page of a news¬ 
paper portioned out into half a dozen or more 
items of news, each headed by bold headlines. 
The busy or the lazy reader often gets no farther. 

He has his summarj^ of the new's ready-made for 
c 
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him. Even tlie careful reader is not encouraged 
to do much more, because when he has read two 
short paragraphs he is told to turn to another 
column on another page. He finds this irritating 
and distracting. In fact, it is almost impossible 
to concentrate properly when your attention is dis¬ 
tracted in this way. It really discourages thinking. 

There are other influences abroad to-day which 
depend on appealing to the eye more than to the 
brain. For instance, the cinema depends greatly 
on visual appeal. It does not invite you to think 
enough. It tells you its stories directly and saves 
you a good deal of mental effort. 

Again, it is so easy to take short sentences out 
of their context and serve them up as snappy 
headlines. I do not say that it is done with the 
deliberate intention of defrauding; but the head¬ 
lines may give you quite a misleading impression 
by themselves. Of course, they may not do much 
harm; and they often help to sell the paper. I 
was badly taken in myself some time ago. I saw 
on the posters: mussolini vows vengeance. 
I thought, at least, to find a fire-eating declara¬ 
tion that would set all Europe ablaze with war; 
but when I came to read the Duce's speech, it 
was a very moderately worded statement of 
Italian aims and policy, and at the end there 
was a rhetorical flourish ; ‘' We shall avenge 

our dead From the posters this might have 
been his chief theme. So I had wasted my 
penny, and I shall be more wary next time. 
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Men with great reputations as \\Titers or 
speakers are often indirectly responsible for a 
good deal of potted thinking. If they have 
somctliing important to say. they naturally want 
to put it in such a way that the man in the street 
can easily understand it. They want to simplify 
their message as much as possible and to drive 
home one or two essential points. So they often 
coin a telling phrase, perhaps a paradox or an 
epigram, which at best is only a half truth. 
This will be eagerly seized upon as a ready-made 
slogan or headline. It is easily torn from its 
context. Its importance can easily be exagger¬ 
ated. If it catches on, it m«ay be put to all sorts 
of uses far removed from the original intentions 
of its creator. Mr. H. G. Wells made a state¬ 
ment like this in a recent address to the British 
Association. He said : “ Nothing began in Pales¬ 
tine I cannot help fearing that this phrase 
may be remembered and misunderstood long after 
the other things he said have been forgotten. 

There is another practice which induces potted 
thinking of a more dangerous kind. That is the 
habit of throwing a picture completely out of focus 
by fixing a spot light on one minor part of it. 

A Prime Minister once received a deputation 
from the League of Nations Union on the subject 
of the League and Abyssinia. In the course of 
the discussion, according to a member of the 
deputation, the Minister made a " chance inter¬ 
jection " to the effect that he felt a bitter humilia- 
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tion. The significance of this chance interjection 
was magnified out of all proportion in some of 
the papers the next day, when the headlines read 

" MR. B^DWIN BITTERLY HUMILIATED 

The same sort of thing may happen when some- 
one wri^s a biography of a celebrity. The book 
as a whple may give a carefully balanced picture 
of the plan’s life and character. Yet, it may 
reveal ope incident in his life, or one minor trait 
in his cl;iaracter which reflects discredit on him. 
Some side of his life is disclosed for the first time. 
The ten^ptation is to magnify this out of all pro¬ 
portion, We may have our attention drawn to 
it by a« announcement like: “ well-known 

PEER—STARTLING DISCLOSURES ”, foUowed by a 
carefully cliosen extract. The potted thinker is 
tempted' to conclude that the man was a humbug 
or a h>7)ocrite; and once he has formed that 
impression it is difficult to budge him from it. 
He w.ilLsay : ” Here it is in black and white. 
What more d'you want ? You can’t get away 
from it ”. Thus he may form an opinion that 
may remain with him for life. 

The minds of children at school are spoon-fed 
to a great extent on potted facts and potted 
opinions. It is a process that cannot very well 
be avoided in the early stages of education. 
Things have to be put in a simplified way so that 
they can be'easily grasped by the immature mind. 
This has to be done more perhaps in history 
than in any-other subject. In history text-books 
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the accounts of movements, and of their causes 
and effects, and the lives and characters of kings 
and statesmen, and bishops and generals have to 
be condensed into manageable proportions. You 
cannot overload the young mind with facts; 
accordingly, many facts have to be sacrificed and 
generalisations substituted. The child is en¬ 
couraged to carry this process further in the notes 
and summaries he makes for himself. Thus, 
events come to be classed in his mind as important 
or not so important, and good things and bad 
things; and the human figures of history are 
sorted into great and not great, good and bad. 
heroes and villains, saints, tyrants, hypocrites, 
humbugs, geniuses and so forth. Often enough, 
these are the only things we remember about 
history after we have left school. Even then, 
the memory plays strange tricks on us. If you 
want to know how, read 1066 and All That. 

Even the mature mind is not indefinitely 
capable of absorbing fresh facts and revising its 
judgments. As we have seen already, even the 
man we call well-informed cannot be expected to 
know anything but a mere smattering of a great 
many subjects. So we can all of us plead guilty 
to possessing a good deal of knowledge of the 
potted variety. The wise man, however, does 
not mistake potted knowledge for real knowledge, 
and he will refuse to dogmatise on it. The wise 
man will not accept potted opinions on subjects 
upon which he is quite capable of forming inde- 
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pendent judgments. He will not shirk the mental 
task of revising his judgments when fresh facts 
are brought to light; or, at any rate, he will not 
give up the task too early. 

On the other hand, the potted thinker has 
never really emerged from the spoon-fed stage; 
or he has given up thinking for himself far too 
soon. Instead of the teachers and text-books 
which he left behind at school, he finds other 
agencies in the outside world which are only too 
ready to save him the trouble of thinking. He 
falls an easy victim to them. He takes the line 
of least resistance. When it comes to revising his 
opinions, it is too much trouble and, to a man of 
his turn of mind, too unsettling. He likes to be 
certain. Uncertainty is his bugbear. There is 
one great advantage about potted thinking. It 
does give a man certainty. He always knows 
where he is. And that is a more satisfactory 
state to be in than for ever buzzing about without 
any fixed idea where you are or where you are 
going. And there is no denying that this feeling 
of certainty does enable a man to act quickly 
and decisively. It does give him a consistently 
practical outlook on life. After all, what we do 
is far more important than what we think. And 
if trying to think clearly and to see both sides of 
a question leaves us in a chronic state of uncer¬ 
tainty and unable to make decisions when occasion 
calls for them, our thinking and our tolerance 
have done us no good. 
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Now, it is a very great asset to be able to make 
up our mind quickly in an emergency, and to 
act resolutely and without hesitation when the 
occasion requires it. But there is no reason why 
that should mean reducing our thinking to a 
mechanical and almost automatic operation. 
Why should it be necessary to sacrifice our power 
and our right to think for ourselves, and let 
others do our thinking for us? 

This is the risk, it seems to me, the potted 
thinker is running. His mechanical habits of 
thought make him peculiarly susceptible to sug¬ 
gestion. He lays himself open to ail sorts of out¬ 
side influences for manufacturing mass opinion. 
As long as he is too lazy or too indifferent to 
assert his power to think for himself, he is in 
danger of forfeiting it altogether. Then he will 
be free—if you can use such a word in his case— 
he will be free only to think as his habits or some 
other masters determine. 




CHAPTER VII 

THE DANGERS OF ANALOGY 

The tendency noted in the “potted” thinker to 
accept over-simplified explanations of complicated 
things often makes us seize upon one cause, and one 
cause only, for a state of affairs which a number 
of causes has helped to bring about. This is 
especially evident when we ourselves are person¬ 
ally concerned in the situation we are considering. 
Some Englishmen will confidently attribute the 
Great War wholly to German ambitions for world- 
power. Some Germans, on the other hand, will 
put it all down to Allied attempts to isolate and 
encircle Germany. Some motorists will tell you 
all motor accidents are due either to the careless¬ 
ness of pedestrians or to defective roads. On 
the other hand, some pedestrians will tell you they 
are entirely due to excessive speed or to the 
negligence of motor-drivers. I am not suggesting 
that any or all of these causes may not have been 
at work. They may, and indeed they may be 
major causes. But they do not, by themselves, 
adequately explain the events for which they are 
alleged to be solely responsible. This is something 
we are apt to forget. When we assign causes and 
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trace effects, we must remember that causes and 
effects should balance each other in weight and 
importance. 

In a similar way we are liable to exaggerate the 
effects, good or bad, of some policy of which we 
approve or disapprove. Persons anxious to 
justify or to condemn the policy pursued by the 
Government are often tempted to ov'er-estimate 
its effects on the nation as a whole. While their 
own party is in power they will giv’e it the whole 
credit for a fall in the unemployment figures, 
or a rise in the trade barometer, or a reduction in 
the cost of living. And vice versa ; if their 
opponents are in power, they will saddle the 
Government with the whole blame for adverse 
trade returns, or an increase in unemployment or 
in the cost of living. I am not suggesting that the 
Government's policy has no effect on the general 
prosperity of the country, or that it may not be 
praised or blamed at all for the part it is playing. 
But in both cases the influence of other relevant 
conditions is apt to be under-estimated or 
neglected altogether. 

Again, when people arc interpreting election 
results, they will often read into them a clear and 
unmistakable vindication or condemnation of 
some particular policy. Sometimes, of course, 
at general elections one particular issue does seem 
to stand out more prominently than the rest. 
In this case, an overwhelming verdict one way or 
the other will show fairly conclusively the trend 
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of public opinion. But ordinarily, the issues are 
nothing like so clear or so positive, and the results 
•will not bear any such wholesale interpretation. 
The results of by-elections may be even more 
difficult to interpret fairly. They are hardly 
ever such a conclusive index of the popularity or 
unpopularity of the Government as some people 
make them out to be. In these (as in general 
elections too) local issues may have predominated. 
Something of passing or momentary interest may 
have been the deciding factor. Political feeling 
is often at a low ebb. Altogether the situation 
is usually so complex that any simple explanation 
of the result is almost bound to be misleading. 
And in most cases it would be manifestly absurd 
to accept the result of one bye-election as a verdict 
representing the considered opinion of the whole 
country on a vital national issue. But in all these 
cases it is easy enough to make the wish father to 
the thought. People will make the figures bear 
the interpretation they want to put on them, and 
will choose the cause or effect they want and 
eliminate the others. 

Experience tells us that every event is pre¬ 
ceded by a cause and followed by an effect. This 
fact often tempts people to suppose that two 
events must be causally connected when one of 
them precedes or follows the other. This associa¬ 
tion of two events in point of time may be a matter 
of mere chance. But when one or the other or 
both are sufficiently striking, some people, 
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especially superstitious people, nvtII not be able to 
resist the conclusion that there is some mj'sterious 
causal link between them. Without taking the 
trouble to investigate further, they will assume 
that one of them is the cause or effect of the other. 

A man walks under a ladder and is soon after¬ 
wards run over and killed. Superstitious people 
will tell you he w’as killed because he w’alked under 
the ladder. Some enterprise begun on a Friday 
turns out disastrously. Then it is assumed 
there was some causal relation between the fate 
of the enterprise and the day when it started. 
Or perhaps thirteen people sit down to dinner 
together and one of them dies before the year is 
out. Then the mysterious number thirteen is 
credited with causing the fatality. Again, wiien 
we hear that someone whose intelligence w'e do 
not rate very highly has just had a slice of good 
luck, we point out that fortune always seems to 
favour fools. But we forget what usually happens 
to people who are weak-minded or mentally 
defective. In fact, in all such cases we are 
inclined, as I said before, to select the instance we 
want and to neglect the others. We observe only 
the cases w’here the supposed effect occurs, and 
take no notice of negative cases or cases of failure. 

The introduction of tariffs in this country was 
immediately followed by a fall in prices to a 
very low level. Ardent tariff reformers triumph¬ 
antly pointed out that what free-traders had 
always prophesied had turned out to be false. 
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Tariffs had actually lowered prices. But we 
cannot conclude that the imposition of tariffs 
was the cause, or even one cause, of the fall of 
prices, until we have found out what other factors 
may have been at work. We should first of all 
examine the trend of general world prices at the 
same time. If these showed a pronounced fall, 
then the argument loses some of its force. Then 
again we should find out whether the same results 
had followed in countries where tariffs had been in 
operation for some time. And there may be 
other relevant factors to take into consideration. 
There may be something in the claim, but we 
cannot tell for certain until the influence of all 
relevant factors has been assessed and determined. 

When we find two conditions existing side by 
side or in conjunction, then it is tempting to jump 
to the conclusion that one must be the reason for 
the other. A man who ^vrites successful plays 
may happen to be a vegetarian. But it does not 
follow that a vegetarian diet is the reason, or even 
one reason, for his success as a dramatist, though 
there are some people who would like us to 
think so. You may find some highly educated 
people in lunatic asylums, but that hardly justifies 
the conclusion that education is the only cause of 
their mental abnormality. In a country with a 
democratic form of government you may find 
corruption among the civil servants; but that 
does not entitle you to say that democracy breeds 
corruption among its officials, or that corruption 
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is a peculiar feature of democratic institutions. 
Nor does it follow that if you were to destroy the 
democracy and substitute another form of govern¬ 
ment in that country' you would necessarily abolish 
corruption. The late G. K. Chesterton once 
pointed out that our Common Law and our Jury 
System could not be due to Protestantism, 
because they began to develop long before England 
became Protestant. Therefore he said they must 
be due to Roman Catholicism ! Again, an airman 
lias just successfully completed a hazardous and 
record-breaking flight. He attributes Jiis success 
to the charm or mascot he was carrying. Has he 
ever tried what would happen if he left his mascot 
in the aerodrome ? Experiment would prove that 
the mascot, in itself, was an entirely irrelevant 
factor in his success. And even if he met with 
failure or disaster if he left it behind, it would still 
be necessary to prove that the absence of the mascot 
was the only factor in the situation which had 
varied. Until that is done we must conclude that 
the association between a mascot and success is 
only accidental. 

Well, now, I think I have told you most of the 
pitfalls to which we are liable when we are locating 
causes and tracing effects. If we are to avoid 
them, we must first beware of jumping to the 
conclusion that comes most readily to hand. At 
any rate we must not accept it without further 
thorough and careful investigation. We must 
take all relevant factors into consideration; we 
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should pay special attention to those situations 
which apparently promise negative results. If 
it is possible, we should always be ready to make 
experiments, especially experiments in which we 
carefully omit the element we suspect to be the 
decisive one. If we obey these rules, we shall not 
go far wrong; and when we come across similar 
situations we shall be better equipped to deal with 
them. 

We must, however, be careful when we are 
applying the lessons of the past to the problems of 
the present. We must be careful to see that all 
the relevant conditions are repeated before we 
make past experience a sure guide to present 
conduct or future policy. It is so easy to neglect 
or minimise the influence of some of these condi¬ 
tions when we are particularly anxious to find 
support for our views in the pages of history. 
There are two maxims of the potted thinker that 
are often accepted too readily without reservation. 
One is that: “ History repeats itself The other 
is that: “You can't change human nature”. 
Both of these statements contain truth, but they 
do not represent the whole truth. 

Therefore it is dangerous to accept them whole¬ 
sale as infallible guides. It is possible in the broad 
lines of history to observe the repetition of similar 
sequences of events. For example, many revolu¬ 
tionary movements have begun with a revolt of 
the middle classes or the bourgeois element. 
Then the popular element has won the upper 
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hand and a reign of terror has followed. Tliis has 
been succeeded by some form of dictatorship, 
which in its turn has given way to a government 
on a broader and more democratic basis. Both 
the French Revolution of 1789 and the more 
recent revolution in Russia seem to have developed 
roughly along these lines. But only roughly. 
At best these are only potted or simplified versions 
of the development, in which many striking 
differences in local conditions have been neglected 
or smoothed away. No doubt it is very interest¬ 
ing to draw the parallel; but it would be unsafe to 
assume that all revolutionary movements follow 
the same lines. It would be unsafe, for example, 
to assume that the dictatorships in some European 
countries to-day are only a passing phase, and will 
be succeeded by some form of democratic regime. 

Again, you will often find people arguing that 
it is useless to expect wars to cease, because 
fighting is a natural instinct and you cannot 
change human nature. But it is quite possible 
to interpret the history of civilisation in a saner 
and more optimistic way. We have plenty of 
grounds for believing that human nature has 
changed considerably, and is capable of modi¬ 
fication almost indefinitely. In fact, w’e might go 
so far as to say that the modification of human 
nature is the essence of all intelligent activity. 

History, then, may repeat itself, but usually 
with a difference. Conditions vary from age to 
age. They are very rarely precisely the same. 
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Before we base our arguments on superficial 
resemblances, however striking they may be, we 
must be careful to see there is no “ snag " in the 
comparison. We must look out for circumstances 
which will not fit in, and which may make the 
whole argument worthless. For instance, people 
who argue in favour of Free Trade often say : 
“ Look at the unparalleled prosperity enjoyed by 
Great Britain in the nineteenth century under Free 
Trade ! ’* They forget that in the nineteenth 
century conditions were peculiarly favourable to 
Free Trade. There was an ever-expanding market 
for our manufactures. Those conditions are not 
repeated in the twentieth century, when the 
market is stationary or contracting. This change 
in conditions materially affects the force of the 
argument. 

In fact, when we are looking in history for 
chapter and verse to support our contentions, it is 
very easy to select convenient facts and shut our 
eyes to inconvenient ones. And in this way 
history may be made to provide specious and 
plausible arguments for almost any theory we may 
like to advance. Always prick up your ears when 
you hear somebody saying : “ History teaches 

us . . What it should oftener be is : “ My 
reading of history teaches me . . which is a 
very different thing. The parallel he wishes to 
draw may easily break down. In fact, when you 
examine it closely it may not be a true parallel at 
all. 
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Again, much the same tiling often happens 
when wc notice striking similarities in two things 
which are other\vise very different. There may 
be no parallel at all between them. Or if there is a 
parallel, we may be tempted to draw it beyond the 
point where it really breaks down. For instance, 
there are strong resemblances between a well- 
organised society, or community, or nation and the 
human body. Each has a head and members. 
The head directs and controls the members. Each 
member has his appropriate function and his 
appropriate part to play in the working of the 
wliole body. \\ lien all the members are plaj’ing 
their part well and in co-operation and under the 
head s wise direction and control, the working of 
the whole will reach the ma.ximum of efficiency. 
So far, so good. The resemblances are close and 
strong. The comparison is extremely suggestive. 
If you wanted to explain to someone, as St. Paul 
did in his Epistle to the Romans, what the 
corporate life of a community meant, you could not 
do better. Well, then, where is the snag of which 
I warned you? The snag lies in the fact that 
you may press the comparison too far. You may 
assume that because a community and the 
human body are parallel in some respects, they 
must also show similarities in other respects. 
What is more, you may be led to base an argument 
on these supposed similarities, and to contend that 
because the human body worked in some particular 
way, therefore a community must also work in 
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that way. This is what is meant by argument 
from analogy. And argument from analogy may 
be very delusive. If we allow our zeal to outrun 
our discretion, analogy may lead us to the most 
absurdly fanciful conclusions. 

For instance, there comes a time when every 
normal and healthy human body begins to lose its 
vigour and vitality, and enters on a period of 
decline which eventually culminates in death. 
But it would be absurd to argue on the strength 
of this that all communities and nations and 
empires are bound to suffer a similar fate, that the 
longer they live, the more feeble they are bound to 
become, until there comes a time when they 
perish altogether. 

Let me give you a recent example of a rather 
fanciful comparison whicli does not seem to me to 
justify the argument built upon it. An eminent 
preacher compared the nations of to-day to the 
dinosaurs of prehistoric times. He is reported to 
have said that these animals also pursued an 
armaments policy. They plated themselves with 
inviolable armour and grew ever5r^vhere except in 
the brain. At last they were absolutely safe, 
although the brain would probably have gone 
inside a hen’s egg. They were safe, and yet they 
perished. They were so immobile that when a 
great drought or a great flood, or some other 
pestilence came, they could not get out of the 
way. Similarly, he said, the nations of the world 
would perish if they had no effective policy but 
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that of armaments, and if brains deteriorated and 
armaments increased. 

Now, this is an ingenious and vivid comparison ; 
and the conclusion the speaker draws may be 
perfectly sound, and liis warning may be a wise 
and timely one. But is the conclusion or the 
warning justified by the illustration? Is it 
strictly true to say tliat the dinosaurs consciously 
armed themselves in the same way that the 
nations are consciously arming themselv’es to-day ? 
Is the pursuit of an armaments policy incompatible 
with the cultivation of the brain ? Do we really 
know enough about these prehistoric animals to be 
quite confident about the reason why they 
perished ? 

I do not suggest that any harm has been done by 
this particular use of an imperfect analogy. But 
false and imperfect analogy does often lie at the 
root of a great many specious and plausible 
arguments, which may easily delude ignorant or 
uncritical people. For instance, it has been 
argued that if Haile Selassie of Abyssinia is the 
right and proper person to represent Abyssinia at 
the League of Nations, then the right and proper 
representative of Russia should be the Grand Duke 
Cyril, heir to the Russian throne. A similar sort 
of argument was used by a Labour Minister in 
Germany. He was showing an Fnglish \dsitor 
round a German factory and was explaining how 
the factory-workers were organised. He told his 
visitor that he had modelled his organisation on 
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the Army. " What's right for the Army ”, he 
said, " is right for everything It is often 
assumed that ability in one sphere must mean 
ability in another. Some people will say that 
because a man happens to be a very clever 
lawyer, he will therefore make a good Foreign 
Secretary. He may indeed turn out to be so; 
but it will be in virtue of his diplomatic ability, 
not necessarily because of his legal ability. 

Some readers will remember the craze for di- 
abolo that was current thirty years or more ago. 
More will remember the craze current only a few 
years ago for a similar kind of plaything which 
demanded a certain amount of manipulative skill 
to work it effectively. It may have been an 
entertaining diversion for young and old, as the 
advertisements said. But they also asked us to 
believe that any child or grown-up who lightly 
cast it aside without mastering it would have 
difficulty in mastering the problems of life ; and 
that whoever applied himself persistently to it 
would find the tackling of life’s problems mere 
child’s-play. That seems to be asking us to believe 
a little too much. 

People are fond of arguing that such and such 
subjects ought to be taught in schools, not because 
they are directly useful in business or their pro¬ 
fessions, but because they provide a sort of mental 
gymnastic which makes the mind supple and agile 
and ready to tackle the dififfculties it meets in 
after-life. They often support this argument by 
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an analogy like this. “ In order to become lit, an 
athlete puts himself tliroiigh a severe course of 
training. He takes strenuous exercise. He sub¬ 
mits himself to strict discipline in the matter of 
diet. He eats only the plainest fare. So also 
with the young person at school. The plainest 
intellectual fare is be.st for the growing mind. 
Subjects like Latin or Mathematics or English 
Grammar provide the best mental discipline. 
Therefore tliey are the best for improving the 
child’s brain and making it equal to tlie liard task 
of thinking it will have to face in the outside 
world.” 

It may be so. But if it is, the analogy does not 
prove it to be so. If we are to pronounce a con¬ 
fident verdict one way or the other, we shall want 
some more reliable evidence than that. Con¬ 
siderable scientific research has been conducted by 
psychologists on this question, and the results of 
it seem to suggest that the belief is, at any rate, 
open to serious doubts, if not very largely a myth. 

If I asked you to believe that one man was twice 
as wise as another because he happened to be twice 
as old, you would suspect that I was joking. If I 
said that because a teaspoonful of some medicine 
cured me of a slight cold, I was going to take five 
tablespoonfuls because my present cold was 
twenty times as bad, you would rightly conclude 
that I was asking for trouble. But I read an 
argument not long ago which tried to make out 
that the generation which travels at sixty miles 
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per hour must be fiv'e times as civilised as the 
generation whose maximum speed of travel was 
only twelve miles per hour. I have also heard it 
maintained that because trade improved when 
sixpence was taken off the Income Tax, therefore 
if another sixpence were taken off, trade would 
improve to the same extent. On the same 
principle, if Income Tax were abolished altogether 
the millennium would soon be reached ! 

And here is another example of what we might 
call proportional false analogy. The seller of some 
medicinal powders tells us that they cured Mrs. 
Blank of malaria. On the strength of this we are 
invited to believe that if they can conquer such a 
serious complaint as malaria, then they can make 
cliild’s-play of such minor troubles as colds, and 
chills, and 'flu, and headaches, and neuralgia, and 
rheumatism. 

There is one kind of argument from analogy’that 
is particularly deceptive. We should do well to 
keep an eye or an ear open for it. Especially at 
public meetings, when it often enables a speaker 
to score an easy trick. Let me explain the secret 
of it. The speaker wants you to accept his solu¬ 
tion of a controversial problem. So he paves the 
way by putting to you some other simpler problem 
which admits of only one possible solution. He 
then suggests that the two problems are essen¬ 
tially similar, and that the solution of the first is 
also the solution of the second. 

Let me give you an example. During the 
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general election of 1935, a prominent politician 
said to an audience of electors : “If you were 
steaming across the Atlantic into fine weather in 
the Queen Mary under a first-class captain and 
crew, with a storm behind you, you wouldn’t be 
ready to change into a rather unseaworthy old 
tramp ship commanded by an inexperienced 
captain who announced his intention of steering 
straight back into the storm area.” Quite right. 
Of course you wouldn’t. Wliat sensible person 
would? But then he said that “ for the same 
reason you should support my party’s policy and 
reject the others’ And you are meant to 
gather that no sensible person would do otherwise. 
The newspaper report I have of this speech does 
not tell me whether the speaker justified by 
argument the comparison he drew. But the 
speaker who uses this device usually refrains from 
doing so, in case he might arouse the critical 
faculty of his audience. Often mere suggestion 
in skilled hands is easier and much more effective 
then direct presentation of facts. It is easy to 
draw a colourful and vivid picture appealing to 
the imagination or the feelings, even if it is entirely 
irrelevant to the subject in hand. This will 
often be more convincing to an impressionable 
audience than a whole string of rational arguments 
based on irrefutable facts. 

So much for the pitfalls in analogy. When, 
then, is it permissible to use comparison, whether 
expressed or implied ? It can be used by way 
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of illustration or explanation. It can be used to 
make clear or to verify a fact already established. 
It has also got another very valuable use. It 
often starts a train of thought or suggests a 
working hypothesis. Newton noticed a resem¬ 
blance between the fall of an apple from a tree 
and the movement of celestial bodies through 
space. This suggested to him the theory of 
gravitation. But it was only the starting-point 
of the theory. Further observation and investiga¬ 
tion were imperative. The theory had to be 
tested by frequent experiments before it was 
finally substantiated. Analogy alone is never a 
safe guide. It may be interesting. It may be 
suggestive. But it cannot prove anything. It 
may be very delusive. That is why a famous 
philosopher once said : “ Preserve me from tlie 
t'vil one—and from analogy 



\ CHAPTER VIII 

' ' ERRORS JN REASONING ^ ' 

In this, and in the last chapter, I am going to deal 
with some of the commoner mistakes in reasoning. 
Before I do so, I would like to make a few remarks 
on muddled thinking generally. Some of my 
readers may have been getting impatient with the 
examples I have been giving them of false reason- 
'*^6- They may be saying : " What person in his 
sober senses would ever make such mistakes ? 
Tliey’re so obvious a child could spot tliern 
This is true enough. It is not difficult to spot 
them, when they are put as I put them in a 
simplified form and by means of short examples. 
I have removed most of the trimmings which 
usually surround them when they occur in actual 
discussions, and shown them in their bare sim¬ 
plicity. I have condensed them and put them 
in a concentrated form. Now, sophistry is rather 
like a poison. You can detect it at once when it 
IS highly concentrated, but you cannot detect it 
so easily when it is diluted or administered in small 
doses. A fallacy stated barely in a few sentences 
would not deceive a child, but it might deceive a 
million grown-ups if it is spread over a volume 
of a few hundred pages. 
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Then, again, it is true \vith most mistakes 
in reasoning that no person would make them 
when in his sober senses. In fact, it is just 
when a man is under the influence of some 
emotional excitement, or when he is blinded by 
prejudice, that he does deceive himself or let him¬ 
self be duped by others. It is usually when he is 
so much in love with the real or supposed effects 
of a conclusion that he is indifferent to the 
soundness of the facts or the arguments on which 
it is based. The fundamental principles of 
correct reasoning are easy enough to grasp when 
they are put like algebraical formulas, with the 
terms expressed by a or 6 and x or y. Then the 
merest child can understand them. But in real 
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life we are not dealing ^vith mathematical abstrac¬ 
tions, but with actual persons and things. As 
soon as we substitute for our a or b and x or y 
words representing real persons and things, the 
trouble begins. Some words arouse deep feelings 
which make it difficult for us to think calmly about 
the people or things they represent. In fact, it is 
usually feelings or prejudices or the obstacles 
inseparable from the use of language that make us 
inclined to think in a muddled way. 

These facts were brought home to me very 
forcibly by the comments made by listeners to a 
talk I gave on this subject. Often I had drawn 
my illustrations from subjects on which they felt 
very deeply. The result was that the point of 
some example had escaped them. They could 
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not take a dispassionate view. For instance, on 
one occasion I used as an example of a hasty 
generalisation : “ All Germans during the war 

were brutes One listener took exception to 
this, and quoted a number of instances of German 
brutality for which she and her friends could 
vouch. Now, if I had said : “ All mushrooms 
are edible ”, or : ” All berries are poisonous ”, 

it would probably have been accepted without 
comment. Or perhaps it would have aroused the 
indignation of another of my hearers who took 
me severely to task for using trivial and simple 
examples that would not, as he put it, deceive 
anybody but stupid, ignorant fools. 

So, when I give you what you think to be a 
trivial example, try to translate it and make it 
apply to some subject on which you hold strong 
views. When I give you an illustration that seems 
to ridicule one of your firm convictions, try 
substituting analogous terms applying to some 
subject on which you have no particular feelings 
one way or the other. It is also a good idea some¬ 
times to reduce an argument to its essentials 
and to use x and y for your terms. That will 
often show you where the fallacy lies in an un¬ 
sound argument. (But be careful not to over¬ 
simplify the argument; and if you use analogy, be 
sure your comparison is a fair one.) 

Let me give you an example of what I mean. 
Let us suppose that you are a motorist, and that 
for many perfectly sound reasons you object to a 
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Speed limit. Well, not long ago an official of a 
motoring organisation said : “ Most fatal accidents 
on the road occur in built-up areas where high 
speed is impossible. Therefore high speed isn’t 
in itself dangerous Now, you might think this 
conclusion, just because it tallies with your con¬ 
viction, follows from the argument. But it does 
not. And to show you that it does not, I will put 
the argument in this form : “ Most deaths from 
attacks by wild animals occur in countries where 
there are no polar bears. Therefore polar bears 
aren’t in themselves dangerous Or, if you like, 
let X stand for fatal road accidents, andy for high 
speed. Then the argument boils down to this : 
“ Most X occur wherey alone is absent. Therefore 
no X are likely to occur where y alone is present ”. 
Now does the fallacy become clearer? 

One of the common causes of error and decep¬ 
tion is the assumption that what is true of a whole 
is necessarily true of its parts taken separately. 
We have already had several examples of the 
danger lurking in such an assumption. As I 
have already pointed out, some quality may be 
characteristic of a nation as a whole. But it is 
dangerous to assume that every individual 
citizen possesses that quality, or even shares it to 
the same extent. In a similar way, some Govern- 

* This example is taken from Dr. R. H. Thouless’s 
chapter on “ Accurate Thinking ” in Education for Citizen¬ 
ship iM Secondary Schools, issued by the Association for 
Education in Citizenship, p. 228. 
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ment measure may benefit the country as a wliole. 
But it does not follow necessarily that it benefits 
each section of the community to an equal extent. 
In fact, it is quite possible to have some measure 
that might affect some sections of the community 
unfavourably, and yet on balance be generally 
beneficial. Then, again, some complicated theory 
—like Free Trade or Protection, for example— 
may not be completely acceptable. But that does 
not necessarily mean that there is no truth or 
value in any of the arguments used to support it. 
Again, with a complicated policy—like Non- 
Intervention in Spain, for instance; just because 
it happened to have failed to attain its object 
as a whole, it does not follow that it has not 
achieved anything at all, or that it has not served 
any useful purpose. 

However, it is commoner still to argue in a 
way which is just the converse of this. People 
often suppose, quite mistakenly, that what is 
true of one or more parts taken separately or 
distributively, must necessarily be true of the 
whole. For instance, you will often find business 
or professional interests pleading that a measure 
which will benefit them will also benefit the whole 
community. They put this for%vard as a reason 
why the Government should put such a measure 
on the Statute Book. Again, people will argue in 
this way : " Wheat producers will benefit from 
a bounty, on wheat production. Therefore if 
bounties are given all round, all industries would 
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benefit.” That is rather like saying that as 
money seems to bring happiness, then if everybody 
had more of it the whole world would be happier— 
a conclusion which is obviously absurd. Special 
pleaders are very fond of this kind of false argu¬ 
ment. A man smashes a plate-glass window and 
pleads in his defence that he is really a public 
benefactor because he has provided work for a 
glazier. He-has no doubt put money into a 
glazier’s pocket, but he forgets that on balance 
the wealth of the whole country has been 
diminished. 

Again, it is a common trick among debaters to 
take some proposed measure to pieces and to 
subject each separate provision to close examina¬ 
tion. They then proceed to show how each 
provision by itself will not bring about the effect 
claimed by its supporters for the whole measure. 
In this way they hope to persuade their listeners 
that the measure as a whole is worthless. They 
conveniently forget the cumulative effect of all the 
provisions taken together. 

During a general election I found an argument 
in a candidate’s election address which illustrates 
this fallacy very well. It ran something like 
this: ” This effect of a century of modem 

inventions in industry has been to create more and 
more wealth, but to employ fewer and less skilled 
work-people. This means that a smaller proportion 
of the total wealth of the country is distributed 
in the form of wages and salaries. And as the 
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bulk of our population maintains itself out of 
wage and salary earnings, therefore the majority 
of the people are receiving proportionately less of 
the total social product 

Now, first of all, he is referring to certain 
particular industries, in which labour has been 
replaced by machinery, not to industry as a 
whole, in which the total number of people 
employed tends to increase. Then, having made 
good his argument for particular industries, he 
applies it to the total product of all industries. 
(He ignores, by the way, the vast increase in the 
total wealth of the country and the increasing 
number of new industries.) The net effect is that 
he is trying to persuade the wage-earners and 
salary-earners that they are not getting the same 
proportion of the total products of the country 
as they were getting, say, one hundred years ago. 
When they reckon in, as well, what they get now 
in the way of education, public health, pensions 
and other State services, how could they seriously 
hold such a view ? But the argument reads very 
plausibly on paper. 

But perhaps the commonest error, and the 
commonest trick when it is resorted to deliberately, 
is begging the question. Let me give a simple 
definition of it. You beg the question when you 
take for granted the truth of something which 
requires to be proved before your argument can be 
accepted. You assume the truth of some point 
on which the argument turns. In other words. 
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if you beg the question, your argument is merely a 
pretence, because you have already made up your 
mind about the rights or wrongs of the question 
under discussion. But the meaning of the term 
will be clearer when we have considered a few 
examples, because question-begging crops up in 
many forms, and assumes all sorts of disguises. 

One of the commonest habits of the question- 
beggar is to preface a statement requiring proof 
with such phrases as : “ It’s only too clear that 
. . " You must admit that . . " You can't 

deny that . . It’s beyond dispute that . . 

" Unquestionably . . " Indubitably . . 

" Indisputably . . and so on. Whenever you 
hear others (or yourself) uttering phrases like 
these in an argument, prick up your ears, and ask 
yourself exactly what they (or you) are thus 
taking for granted. 

Lord Macaulay, by the way, was very fond of 
one phrase of this kind. When he wanted to save 
himself the trouble of proving a statement, he 
prefaced it with : ” Every schoolboy knows 
Somebody once took the trouble to collect all the 
items of information this universal schoolboy was 
supposed to know. And they would have filled a 
fair sized volume of truly encyclopaedic knowledge. 
From my experience of schoolboys, Macaulay’s 
specimen was a myth. 

In this kind of question-begging, the direct 
statement is occasionally replaced by a question. 
That is, instead of saying : “ You can’t deny 
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that . . the question-beggar asks ; " Who in 
the world would deny that? . . Instead of: 
" Indubitably ", he asks : “ Can anyone doubt 
that ? . . . and so on. In the passage I am 
going to quote to you. both methods are used. 
Let me e.xplain the circumstances in which it was 
written. 'Ihere was some correspondence in a 
newspaper about the present condition of 
Abyssinia under Italian rule. An ex-army othcer 
had written saying that wherever he and his wife 
had travelled in that country, they had found 
peace and contentment among the natives. The 
passage that follows occurs in a reply to this 
correspondent. Note the question-begging e.x- 
pressions. 

" It is fantastic to tell us that the people 

are more pleased to be under the yoke of a 

foreign and cruel aggressor rather than to be 

under the government of their own flesh and 

blood, however defective it might be. . . . 

Considering the cruel treatment that has 

been meted out to the people, is it reasonable 

to think that the people are likely to settle 

dowm contentedly after being wantonly 

bombed and poisoned, and after thousands of 

their women, children, and friends have been 

ill-used and massacred by the aggressor ? 

Does the gallant major think that the 

Ethiopians have no human feelings because 

they happen to be inhabitants of Africa and a 
1 
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coloured people ? Would he settle down 
contentedly under an aggressor after being 
treated as the Ethiopians have been? 

In this passage the reader will also detect 
many coloured words and phrases which effectually 
beg the question regarding the Italian treatment of 
the Abyssinians. 

In a previous chapter I hinted that it is not 
advisable to accept the truth of a statement just 
because we happen to see it or hear it repeated a 
number of times. In the same way, we should 
beware of accepting at their face value statements 
beginning “ Everyone knows ”, or ” Everybody 
says They may be common notions, but they 
are not necessarily common sense. We should be 
especially careful when we hear such phrases as 
” All thinking people know ” or ” Every thinking 
man and woman knows We are probably 
intended to suppose that thinking people here has 
a real objective meaning and refers to people whose 
opinions command respect. It probably means 
no more than “ people who think like the 
speaker ”, or maybe no more than the speaker 
himself alone ! 

The question-beggar makes a similar use of 
such epithets as real, true, sound, proper, honest. 
We are meant to gather that they have reference 
to some absolute and permanent standard of 
reality or truth and so on, whereas actually he is 
using them in a sense that happens to suit his 
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own point of view. For example, he will say : 
“ Real patriots do so and so ", or : " True 
Christians act in such and such a way ”, and all he 
means is " Patriots or Christians of my way of 
thinking If we do not press him to be more 
explicit, we may find ourselves adopting his point 
of view, unaware of the shaky foundations on which 
it is based. Very often the man who has had some 
sweeping statement of his challenged will take 
refuge in begging the question in this way. Let us 
suppose A and B are having a discussion on 
modern music. A makes the sweeping statement 
that all modem compositions show a complete 
contempt for melody. B objects, and mentions 
two or three modern composers who do not come 
under that category. A then says : " Ah, yes, but 
I don't call them moderns in the Irue sense of the 
word ". B then wants to know how he is to tell 
truly modern compositions. And A replies : 
" You can tell them from the absence of anything 
like melody 

This is rather like a game of Here-we-go-round- 
the-Mulberry-bush I The argument has gone 
round in a complete circle. This is a particular 
form of question-begging generally known as a 
circular argument. A’s argument really amounts 
to this: modern compositions are not melo¬ 
dious; melodious compositions are not modem. 
It really does not get you much farther, does 
it ? 

Now, I do not seriously suppose that A would 
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have begged the question as obviously and as 
blatantly as I have made him do so; and I do not 
suppose that B would be such a fool as to be taken 
in by it. Usually, however, a circular argument 
has the two halves of the circle widely separated, 
and the terms used in the second half may differ 
slightly, but immaterially, from those in the first. 
Then the argument may become plausible enough 
for B to be deceived, if he is not alert. A is cither 
playing a deliberate trick on B, or he is un¬ 
consciously deceiving himself. In fact, very 
often it is only after a drastic condensation of an 
argument that you may discover that it is a 
circular one. 

Another way of begging the question I have 
already referred to in a previous chapter; that is 
by the use of coloured words or pltrases—when you 
use words which betray your own prejudices— 
words which show that you have really prejudged 
the issue. Now, it is a cardinal principle of 
English law that an accused person is assumed to 
be innocent until he is proved to be guilty. If this 
is a fair principle, then it is not fair to damn any¬ 
thing or anybody before producing the evidence to 
justify it. It is not fair to use words which imply 
that a cause is a bad one, or, for that matter, a 
good one, in an argument which turns on that very 
point. But this is what the question-beggar does 
when he uses terms coloured with approval or 
disapproval, without justifying them. 

Suppose you were on the jury at a trial for high 
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treason. \Miat would you think if the prosecut¬ 
ing counsel began his opening speech something 
like this : " My Lord, everybody knows that tlie 
defendants are guilty of a monstrous and heinous 
crime. They are self-confessed members of a 
notorious revolutionary society whose avowed 
object is to destroy the time-honoured institutions 
of our beloved fatherland. These murderous 
wretches are the ringleaders of a dastardly con¬ 
spiracy to assassinate the incmbc*rs of our just 
and enlightened government. ...” Of course, 
I know that he would not have got beyond the 
first four words in an English court of law, and 
that the jury would not have a chance of showing 
their indignation. But our sense of fairness is not 
so prominently displayed outside the law-courts. 
In <liscussing controversial issues where feelings 
run high, we seem more concerned about estab¬ 
lishing our own point of view than about arriving 
at the truth. We allow ourselves to beg the 
question without a blush. 

Let us take one example—the use of the word 
traffic to mean buying and selling. From its use 
in the phrase slave traffic it has acquired a nasty 
and sinister flavour. So if people want to damn a 
trade out of hand, they term it a traffic, thus 
suggesting that it has no right to exist, that it is 
morally indefensible and that it ought to be 
abolished by general consent, like the slave trade. 

Another way of begging the question is to give 
\as your reason for a statement what is virtually 
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the equivalent of that statement expressed in 
different words. For instance, someone told me 
recently that the Ottawa Agreement was a bad 
one because it was contrary to the best interests 
of Imperial trade. It is obvious that the reason 
he gave me was no more than a repetition of the 
statement which it was supposed to prove. What 
does “ bad ” mean here, if it does not mean 
“ not in the best interests of Imperial trade "? 

But the question-beggar often uses this device 
in a less blatant and more subtle way. He will 
give as his proof a re-statement of his proposition 
in long words or impressive phrases which may 
easily deceive the uncritical listener. For instance, 
he might defend freedom of speech on the grounds 
that “ it is highly conducive to the interests of the 
community that each individual should enjoy the 
widest possible liberty of expressing his own 
sentiments 

This question-begging trick is a favourite one 
with speakers who want to avoid giving direct 
answers to awkward questions. A heckler at a 
political meeting might ask a member of Parlia¬ 
ment why he voted against such and such a 
proposal in the House of Commons. The ques¬ 
tion-beggar would reply something after this 
style : I voted against it because it was highly 

inconsistent with sound political principles and 
not calculated to advance the true well-being of 
the community at large ”. His reply would not 
be very helpful, would it? And yet he is quite 
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likely to get away with it, if he lias a confident and 
impressive way of speaking, and if he delivers it 
in a pontifical and oracular manner, and if his 
audience is sufficiently open to the influence of 
suggestion. 

Now, let us consider another form this fallacy 
often takes. It consists of assuming, or stating 
without proof, a general rule which cov’ers the 
particular point at issue. For example; suppose 
the Means Test was under discussion. And 
suppose someone said i ” 1 he Means Test is 
thoroughly iniquitous. All these prying inquisi¬ 
tions into the citizen's own private affairs are 
absolutely indefensible.” He would be begging 
the question. The Means Test may be a prying 
inquisition into a citizen's private affairs. If it is, 
and if the speaker condemns all such inquisitions, 
then he includes the Means Test in his general 
denunciation and takes it for granted that it is 

indefensible and iniquitous. 

Then there is the question-beggar who effectii- 
ally brings a discussion to an abrupt end when his 
opponent finds that his argument is based on an 
assumption that cannot be proved or disproved. 
I am not now referring to fundamentals, and I 
do not want to be drawn into discussing abstruse 
metaphysical problems. All arguments ulti¬ 
mately depend on certain assumptions. For 
instance, we all assume, for the purposes of 
discussions, that we arc alive. It obviously would 
not be fair to accuse a man of begging the question 
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on the ground that he was assuming he was alive. 
No, I am referring to the sort of people who will 
tell you that intensive egg-production is a good 
thing because the hens obviously like it; or to the 
man I heard of the other day who told a friend of 
mine that such-and-such a thing was so because it 
was never the intention of the Creator that it 
should be otherwise. Then there was a Social- 
Credit minister in a Canadian province who was 
reported to have said not long ago over the 
wireless : “ I believe God wants me to occupy my 
present position, and I shan’t be moved by any 
other consideration ”, You cannot get much 
farther in an argument with people like these. 

Again, question-begging often takes an inter¬ 
rogative form, the form generally known as the 
complex question. Let us take a simple example 
which is probably well known to all of you. If 
anyone puts this question to you—” Have you 
ceased beating your wife ? ”—you cannot answer 
it by a plain ” Yes ” or “ No ” without also 
admitting that you had been at some time in 
the habit of beating your wife. Of course you 
can answer the question by dealing with the 
assumption hrst. You can say : ” IVe never 

been in the habit of beating my wife, and there¬ 
fore the question whether I’ve ceased to do so 
doesn’t arise ”, But it takes a little time and 
deliberation; and if you are not very wide awake, 
you might easily land yourself into admitting the 
assumption contained in the question without 
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meaning to do so. Here is another e.xatnple : 

Would Association Football benefit if the harm¬ 
ful influence of professionalism were removed ? ” 
You may not agree that professionalism haa a 
harmful influence, and your views on that point 
should have been ascertained first. It is not fair 
to put two questions together in this complex 
form. 

But I have got a really prize example taken 
from an inquiry into the film industry. A witness 
was asked *' whether he did not know that every 
competent critic, who was fair-minded and not 
forced to take a prejudiced view, was unanimous 
in declaring that British films as a whole were 
totally unworthy of this country, let alone of our 
great dramatic tradition Pity the poor 
witness I He has not one, but half-a-dozcn or 
more assumptions to take for granted before he can 
attempt to answer the question in such a complc.x 
form. 

So, suppose you were being tried on a charge of 
burglary to which you pleaded not guilty. If the 
prosecuting counsel asked you : '* Wliere did you 
conceal the swag? ” what would you answer? 




CHAPTER IX 

MORE ERRORS AND DISHONEST TRICKS 

If we want discussion to lead to fruitful results, 
we must first be clear in our minds about the 
exact point at issue. 

When we were talking about language, we saw 
that often enough the source of disagreement 
between two parties would vanish when they had 
arrived at a definition of certain fundamental 
terms such as they could both accept. In a 
similar way, an exact determination of the point 
at issue will often clarify a problem. It will 
often disclose a substantial amount of agreement 
between opponents, before actual discussion 
begins. 

Once we have determined the point, the next 
thing is to stick to it ourselves, and not to let 
others divert our attention from it. The man 
with a quick tongue and a ready wit can often 
divert the attention of his audience from the 
point raised in an awkward question. He will 
say something that puts his questioner in a 
ridiculous light, or he will crack some joke that 
sends his audience into peals of laughter. Or he 
will pretend to answer the question by asking 
another. Or he will make some irrelevant remark 
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like : *' Wliere did you buy that tie? ” or : *' Who 
paid you to ask that ? " or ; " Have you spent 

as long studying this subject as I’ve done? ” or : 

■■ I'd like to ask my friend whether he’s ever been 
to Spain [or Russia, or India, or China, or wherever 
it is]”. A member of Parliament actually boasted 
once of what he called his infallible recipe for 
dealing with awkward questions on the imposition 
of sanctions. He says : ” I begin by agreeing 

with sanctions on principle. I then lead the dis¬ 
cussion to military sanctions. Again I agree. 
Then I stop. ‘We must be careful’, I say; 

' military sanctions mean war. We must consult 
those who'll have to fight for our ideals. Will 
all members of the audience between the ages of 
eighteen and forty stand up? ' About ten shufTle 
to their feet. ' Those whoVe served in the naval, 
military, air or territorial forces please hold up 
their hands '. About two hands go up. After 
that the meeting goes very smoothly 

In effect this M.P. is contending that arguments 
in favour of military sanctions can be entirely 
disposed of by the fact that few of those who 
advance them are of military age, or have served 
in the armed forces of the crown. In other words, 
instead of attacking the arguments themselves, 
he is merely trying to discredit the people who 
advance them. He is trying to divert the atten¬ 
tion of the audience from the real point at issue 
and to reduce what is a general question to a 
question of personalities. 
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In somewhat the same way, those who uphold 
the capitalistic system \\'ill often argue as if the 
claims of Socialism can be entirely discounted on 
the ground that many of its advocates have 
nothing to lose and ever^dhing to gain by it. 
On the other hand, many socialists hold that 
most wealthy people are capitalists because they 
fear they will lose what they have if our economic 
system were changed. This argument they say 
disposes of Capitalism. 

It is a common device amongst people w'ho are 
more concerned with scoring a trick than with 
establishing the truth, to give an argument a 
personal turn. Two men were discussing the 
advisability of boycotting Japanese goods, and 
one of them said to the other : “ It wouldn’t do 
you any good. Your bread and butter depends 
on Japanese trade.” 

One favourite phrase of the man who wants to 
give an argument a personal turn is : ” I’m sur¬ 
prised at you ”, or : "I should have thought 
better of you ”. I overheard a conversation the 
other day which ran something like this. The 
first man, referring to some people or other whose 
names I could not catch, said that they were a 
lot of selfish and greedy hypocrites and humbugs. 
The second said : ” Come I come 1 we may not 
agree with their opinions or their methods. But 
we’ve no right to question the purity of their 
motives or the sincerity of their convictions ”. 
Then the first replied : ” Well, I'm surprised at 
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you —a man of your culture and upbringing— 
liaviiig the face to defend these blackguards 

Another favourite phrase of the man who wants 
to giv'e an argument a personal turn is : \ ou 

needn't talk Someone I know was objecting 
strongly to the idea of State lotteries. His 
opponent retorted : " You needii t talk. \ ou 
won the ofhee sweepstake on the Derby last 
year Another friend of mine was arguing in 
favour of extending the grounds for divorce, 
wlien he was told he was the last person to hold 
sucii views considering that he had been happily 
married for over twenty years. 

I do not say that it is not permissible in any 
case to make reference to a person s private con¬ 
duct or opinions. I’or instance, when a man 
upholds a certain line of comluct and without any 
special reason neglects to follow it himself, you 
could rightly tax him with being inconsistent. 
But even in this case, the argument refers to him 
only; it does not affect the real question directly. 

There are other devices open to the person who 
wishes to cloud the is.sue or to divert attention 
from the real point. He can appeal to passion or 
prejudice. Instead of giving you reasonable 
grounds for rejecting some proposal, he will say . 
“ It's not cricket ”, or : ” It’s not British 

Again, he is very fond of appealing to prestige, 
especially his own real or supposed qualifications 
for possessing special knowledge on a subject, 
instead of producing facts or arguments and 
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allowing them to speak for themselves. Always 
mspect a man who begins : “ Speaking as an 
engineer [or a schoolmaster, or a civil servant] of 
some thirty-five years’ experience. . . .” And 
watch the correspondence columns of the news¬ 
papers for letters beginning: " Having spent the 
better part of a lifetime” in doing something 
or other, “ I think I can speak with some author¬ 
ity. . . .” And look out also for the mock- 
modest appeal which often begins : ” I happen 
to be a” what-ever-it-is "of some forty years’ 
standing. . . Once again, I do not say that 
personal experience counts for nothing; but a 
man who is confident of the justice of his cause 
does not need to call in his own prestige to bolster 
it up. He should be quite content to rely upon 
the facts and arguments he is able to produce, 
without resorting to dubious forms of suggestion. 
For that is what such appeals amount to. 

Another common form of diversion is really 
based on a very obvious logical fallacy. If you 
heard anyone arguing that because somebody 
was a bad cricketer he was therefore a bad man, 
or vice versa because he was a bad man he was 
therefore a bad cricketer, you would suspect him 
of being wrong in the head. But there are people 
who will tell you that Charles I could not have 
been a bad king because he was such a good 
husband and father. After all, it is quite possible 
for the most hardened burglar to be devoted to 
his wife and children; but it would be quite 
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irrelevant for his counsel in a court of law to 
plead that on that account his sentence should 
be reduced. 

Then, again, a hasty or unscrupulous opponent 
will often try to attribute to you a statement 
you have not made. For example ; suppose you 
say that it is right to distribute milk free or at 
a reduced price to necessitous children, he will 
retort : '' At that rate, you'll soon be saying we 
must give them free tickets for the cinema , 
or : “ In fact you believe in completely pauperis¬ 
ing and demoralising the working classes If 
you lament the decay in the old county families 
and the break-up of the estates of the landed 
gentry, he will accuse you of wanting to return 
to the feudal system. In each case he is trying 
to make your contention out to be something 
wider and more embracing than it actually was. 
He is practising a dishonest trick usually called 
“ extension 

When I was on holiday once I came across a 
passage in a weekly review which illustrates one 
or two unfair methods of criticism, including that 
of extension. The editor was referring to the 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Health. In it 
the Minister claimed that " English men and 
women, and more particularly English children, 
now enjoy a healthier and fuller life than at any 
time since the Industrial Revolution The 
editor begins by stating that we should be justified 
in retorting : " So much the worse for the Indus- 
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trial Revolution But that retort does not dis¬ 
pose of the Minister’s claim. He may or may not 
be exaggerating or minimising the deplorable 
state of the country’s health at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution. But that is not the point. 
All he said was that the present state showed an 
improvement on it. Next, the editor reminds us 
that the Minister is not only the head of a State 
department, but is also a party leader. This 
suggests that he is claiming the credit for the 
general improvement of the country’s health as a 
triumphant achievement of his party’s policy. 
It asks the reader in fact to knock off so much 
per cent, of the Minister’s claim on the ground 
that he is naturally prejudiced and has got a 
party axe to grind. You cannot help wondering 
whether the editor would have troubled to remind 
us of this if the Minister in question had belonged 
to his own political party. But then he goes on 
to show from the figures quoted in the report that 
Utopia had not yet been reached. Now, this is a 
perfectly unwarrantable extension of the Minister’s 
claim. He never mentioned Utopia, nor did he 
suggest even that the health of the country had 
reached a satisfactory state, let alone a state of 
perfection. Presumably when Utopia is reached, 
the health of the country will not need to be 
mentioned at all! 

During the recent official inquiry into the 
British film industry, a witness was asked 
whether he objected to active propaganda to 
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boost British films, as against those manufactured 
in America. The \ntness said he did not know 
that he did, but he was quite certain the film 
exhibitors would. " Well ”, said his interrogator, 
” are exhibitors to run this nation entirely ? Is 
box-office value to be the sole indication of what 
we may or may not do ? ” 

You will see that he has wandered a very long 
way from the point. Tlie point was whether 
exhibitors should be entitled to have their say if 
it was proposed to use propaganda to popularise 
British films. There never was any question of 
the exhibitors having the whole say in this matter 
or forcing their own preferences on an unwilling 
British public. Nor was it even suggested that 
box-office receipts should be the only guide to 
future policy. So it looks as if the witness was 
being egged on to take up a far more advanced 
position than he was prepared to defend. And 
this is the sort of thing an over-zealous or un¬ 
scrupulous opponent %vill often do in debate. He 
will try to make you take up an untenable position 
so that he may the more easily dislodge you from 
it. The remedy for this is to stick closely to your 
original contention and to refuse to be dra^vn. 

The last errors I am going to deal with arise 
from what I might call false logic. They are 
often made by people who pride themselves on 
being strictly logical, when, as a matter of fact, 
they are misapplications of very simple logical 
rules. 
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Perhaps you know the story of the magistrate 
who was being entertained at a public dinner on 
his retirement from office. He was replying to 
the toast of his health when he said that it had 
always been his “ anxious endeavour to administer 
justice \\ithout swerving to partiality on the one 
hand or impartiality on the other 

The worthy magistrate was breaking a very 
simple logical rule which says that between con¬ 
tradictories there is no middle ground. 'And there 
is no middle ground between partiality and im¬ 
partiality. You are either partial or impartial. 
You cannot mix the two, even in equal propor¬ 
tions. There is a very hard-and-fast line between 
them. Suppose an arbitrator or a judge refused 
to allow satisfaction to the innocent party in a 
dispute on the ground that he would not be 
impartial if he favoured either party. What is 
he doing but encouraging people to break the 
law? You cannot be impartial as between the 
law and those who break it. If you compromise 
at all, you stand for the destruction of the law. 

But this logical rule that there is no middle 
ground between contradictories is often made an 
excuse for drawing a hard-and-fast line between 
things which are not contradictories at all, but 
only different or opposites. It is mostly a matter 
of using words in a wrong or loose way. For 
instance, you often hear people say : “ He’s either 
a knave or a fool Now, this ought to mean : 
if he's not a knave, he must be a fool, or vice 
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versa. But knave and fool are not contradic¬ 
tories. And it is quite possible for a man to 
possess the qualities both of a knave and fool in 
v'arying proportions. You cannot draw a hard- 
and-fast line between them. They are merely 
different. 

Now, there are many people who insist on 
treating some things which are merely different 
as if they were quite incompatible. Patriotism 
and internationalism, for example. They try to 
make out that if you are an internationalist— 
that is, if you believe in the friendly co-operation 
of all nations—you cannot be a patriot, and 
vice versa. Some of them talk as if the only’ wav 
to save the world was to obliterate all national 
distinctions and to make everybody reno\ince all 
the pride and love he has in his own country. 
Others talk as if everyone who fosters the thought 
of all nations living together in peace is a vision¬ 
ary, or even a traitor to his own national ideals. 

In a similar sort of way, people who are zealous 
partisans yvill try to persuade you that their own 
party’s policy and that of their opponents arc 
contradictory, and that you will get one thing 
from the one party and exactly the reverse from 
the other. When they are putting the choice 
before you, they take good care to make their 
own party stand for all the attractive things and 
the other party for all the disagreeable things; 
and this is a good opportunity to beg the question 
by the use of coloured terms. 
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Let us look at the alternatives as presented to 
the electors by both sides at the last general 
election. Let us call the one side brown and the 
other green. The browns say that if you vote 
for them, you will get peace through collective 
security and confidence for industry, but that if 
you vote green, you will get peace wth no security 
and a financial crisis. The greens, on the other 
hand, promise international understanding, security 
and peace, as opposed to international suspicion, 
armaments and war; an honest budget instead 
of an unbalanced budget; removal of trade 
restrictions instead of additional trade restrictions; 
justice for the miners instead of war in the coal 
industry, and so on. One election candidate put 
the choice before the electors in the following 
simple way: “ You must stand ”, he said, 

*' either for the protection of social privilege and 
private vested interests, or for the principle of 
human brotherhood and the common good 

Now, if the alternatives were really as simple 
as these, and if we listened to one side only, 
then the choice is as good as made for us. But 
if we are not hopelessly prejudiced, and if we are 
not thinkers of the ” potted ” variety, we shall 
want to see what claims the other side has to 
make. A casual glance at these should make us 
dissatisfied with such simplified question-begging 
statements of the rival policies. We shall want 
to go into them more deeply. We shall want to 
weigh and consider them and to estimate to the 
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best of our ability how much good and how much 
bad is likely to follow from each. We should, 
in other words, approach the problem in a more 
scientific way before coming to a decision. We 
must come to a decision, but it should be after 
careful deliberation, not as a result of accepting 
or rejecting distorted and potted versions of the 
rival claims. 

Again you cannot draw a hard-and-fast line 
between opposites like sweet and sour, sane and 
insane, civilised and uncivilised. That does not 
mean that there is no difference at all between 
them. There is a very real difference which can 
be measured more or less in a quantitative way. 
But you cannot say precisely at what point a 
p)erson or thing ceases to be one and becomes 
the other. In fact, they shade off into each 
other by almost imperceptible degrees. For this 
reason it is almost impossible to give a satisfactory 
definition of them. Because definition means 
assigning definite limits to the scope of something. 

Here, again, contentious people will try to use 
this state of things to score off or confuse an 
opponent. Suppose, for example, the question 
of profiteering crops up in a discussion, and some¬ 
one condemns it as iniquitous. Then they would 
say to him : “ But where exactly are you going 
to draw the line between profit-making and 
profiteering? " If he declines to fall into the 
trap, and refuses to commit himself to a precise 
definition, then they will say : “ Well, then. 
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logically there can be no difference between 
them But if he does commit himself, and 
fixes, say, 33J per cent, as a general standard of 
reasonable profit-making, then they would reply : 

" Would you say then that a trader who makes 
33 per cent, only is an honest man, and one who 
makes 33! per cent, a profiteer? Are you going 
to make the difference between an honest man 
and a profiteer a matter of three half-pence in 
the pound? " And once again they imply that 
there is no real difference between profit-making 
and profiteering; or that, if there is a difference, 
it is merely one of degree. 

These criticisms were, as a matter of fact, 
made on the Government’s efforts to stop profit¬ 
eering at the end of the Great War. An Act 
was passed, and the tribunals appointed to 
administer it did actually draw the line at 33 J 
per cent. But the criticisms will not hold water. 
For practical purposes a line may have to be 
dra^vn arbitrarily. But this does not dispose of 
the fact that there is a very real difference between, 
say, 10 per cent, profit and no per cent, profit. 
It is a real difference, not merely a question of 
degree. A small amount of strychnine is often 
included in a prescription for a tonic. A large 
dose would be fatal. But a doctor who pre¬ 
scribed a large dose to a patient would not get 
off a charge of murder or manslaughter on the 
plea that it was only a question of degree, and 
that if the patient had only been logical enough 
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he would not have noticed the difference. In a 
similar way, to allow no per cent, profit to 
traders could be justifiably condemned as in¬ 
iquitous while 10 per cent, could be regarded as 
modest and reasonable. And to say that logically 
there is no difference between them is simply a 
misuse of the term. The words logic and logically 
are too often used by those who have the least 
right to use them. 

This concludes what I liave to say on common 
mistakes and tricks in argument and discussion. 
When they are made unconsciously and unin¬ 
tentionally, it is kinder to call them mistakes. 
We make them because we are over-eager or 
impetuous, or because we do not properly under¬ 
stand the tenns we are using, or because our 
attention wavers and we are not clear enough 
about the point at issue. But when they are 
made deliberately they are better called dishonest 
tricks; because they are made with the intention 
of confusing or clouding the issue. They may 
help an individual speaker to score cheap successes 
at the expense of his opponents, but the success 
is only temporary, and there can be little solid 
satisfaction arising from it. But whether we call 
them mistakes or tricks, the general effect is the 
same. They are inconclusive. They lead no¬ 
where. And they serve not to elucidate the tmth 
but to obscure it. 

And now, in conclusion, I should like to sum¬ 
marise quite briefly what I have been trying to 
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convey in this book. If you have gathered 
nothing else from it. at least you will have realised 
how difficult it is to arrive at the truth. We 
have seen what an obstacle language itself is, 
how difficult it is to make ourselves understood 
and to understand others. We have seen how 
information can be arrested, or diverted, or even 
polluted on its course Then we have had to 
confess that we allow ourselves to be flattered, 
and deceived, and bullied, and stampeded, and 
drugged into thought and action without serious 
resistance. We are anxious to know and to 
learn; but we give up trying too soon. We 
would like to see, but prejudice blinds us. We 
cannot control our feelings, and we let our 
instincts run away with us. We are too easily 
moved by rhetoric and duped by sophistry. 

Such are the dangers, but if we have the will 
we can guard against them. Forewarned is fore¬ 
armed. We cannot entirely overcome the diffi¬ 
culties inseparable from language; but we can 
try to be accurate and precise, to avoid over¬ 
statement and under-statement, and to keep clear 

of emotional language when we are concerned 
with facts. 

When we are forming our opinions we can at 
least fight against the temptation to take the line 
of least resistance. We can insist on thinking 
things out for ourselves and refusing to adopt 
opinions ready-made for us to a standard pattern. 
And if we are alive to the methods used to manu- 
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facture opinion by propaganda, there is less 
chance of our being imposed upon. And if we 
know how liable we are to the subtle influence of 
suggestion, we can at any rate keep a sharp 
look out for it. 

In the same way, once we have realised how 
liable we are to prejudice, we have gone a long 
way towards neutralising its effects. We can 
accustom ourselves to looking at our case from 
the other person's point of view. We can try to 
examine a case on its merits, to keep our minds 
open as long as we can without weakening our 
determination to act when the time is ripe, after 
duly balancing probabilities. 

Lastly, if we know the sources of error and 
deception, and the forms they usually take, then 
we shall be less likely to make mistakes ourselves 
and to be misled by the plausible arguments and 
dishonest tricks of others. 

In fact, we can with advantage approach our 
pressing problems in a more scientific way. We 
can bring more reason and intelligence to bear 
on them. But this does not mean that our 
emotions must be stifled and our feelings allowed 
no scope. It does not mean that there is to be no 
outlet for faith or hope or enthusiasm, or for 
human sympathy and “ divine discontent " and 
righteous indignation. Such passions have stirred 
the greatest constructive thinkers of the past, and 
supjx)rted them through doubt, misgivings, and 
disappointments. But however keenly we feel. 
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however noble our ideals, we shall not be able to 
realise them unless we let reason and intelligence 
guide and control our thinking; for reason and 
intelligence will show us how far our ideals are 
workable, how far they are consistent with facts, 
and how they can be translated into purposeful 
and energetic action. 
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NOTE 


The foregoing chapters are for the most part 
transcripts of nine talks broadcast by me in the 
series entitled “ Clear Thinking.” The tenth talk 
was given by Dr. Thouless. In it he commented 
on the course of an imaginary conversation, 
written and contrived by himself to illustrate 
some of the commoner forms and sources of error 
and inconclusiveness in argument. This conver¬ 
sation is reproduced in the pages that follow; 
and Dr. Thouless has added his comments in the 
form of footnotes. R. W. J. 
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AN IMAGINARY DISCUSSION ON PEACE AND WAR 
BETWEEN A MAN AND A WOMAN 

By Robert H. Thouless, M.A., Ph.D. 

Woinan : I believe that any country is heading 
for destruction if it spends its wealth on tanks and 
aeroplanes instead of on providing decent homes 
for its people. 

Afau : Well, Margery, if you think that the 
job of a government is to act as a benevolent 
grandmother to its incompetents, you should have 
no quarrel with Great Britain. A country that 
spends half its revenue on the so-called social 
services, while . . .* 

Woman : Nonsense, my dear Ralph: you 
haven’t read the income tax form you got yester¬ 
day. It says there that out of eight l»undred and, 

* Notice the use of emotionally coloured phrases. 
“ Providing decent homes " has the same factual meaning 
as *' act as a benevolent grandmother " and as spend¬ 
ing on so-called social services ", but arouses the opposite 
emotional attitude. “ Grandmother ” and mcom- 
petent ” arc strongly emotionally toned; Uie nrst 
suggesting fussy but unintelligent benevolence, while 
''incompetents'' is used instead of unemployed 
because of the emotional value of its suggestion of moral 
blame. " So-called " has no factual meaning m the last 
sentence. Its purpose is merely to call up a vague 
attitude of disapproval. 
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sixty-three million pounds spent altogether, just 
two hundred and twenty-four millions go to 
debt payments and over forty millions to war 
pensions. That is what our past wars are costing 
us. Then there are nearly two hundred and one 
millions for the Army, Navy and Air Force, to 
say nothing of an additional eighty millions to be 
raised by borrowing. That is the cost of pre¬ 
parations for the next war. Over five hundred 
millions for wars, past and future. That is the 
cost of financing imperialist jig^ession, against 
only seventy-four millions for education, health 
and housing together. Where is your half of the 
revenue spent on social services ? ^ 

Man : I have my income tax form in my pocket. 
Here we are. I thought so; your figures are 
wrong. Education, health and housing are not 
the only social services. You have left out three 
and a half millions for special areas, four and a 
half millions for unemployment grants, forty-six 

' This is, in its general outline, a sound argument. 
Ralph, in saying that more than half of the national 
revenue was spent on social services, was making a 
misstatement of fact. In detail, Margery’s argument is 
not so good, since she selects her evidence, and is there¬ 
fore guilty of special pleading, as Ralph points out later. 
The case against Ralph’s statement of ” more than 
of the national revenue ” would have been conclusive 
without any special pleading. The argument illustrates 
one sound way in which argument can be used to alter 
the opinions of an opponent—by telling him a fact he 
did not know or had forgotten. Also here Margery uses 
an emotionally coloured phrase " financing imperialist 
aggression". Ralph would probably have called it the 
cost of " defending democracy against aggression 
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for old age pensions and ninety-six 
millions for health insurance. So your attempt to 
prove your case by arithmetic is no good.' 

Anyway, it is not arithmetic that matters here. 
If you read your income-tax form carefully, you 
would see that the two hundred million pounds are 
for the defence forces. For defence, not aggression. 
None of our expenditure on tlie Army and Navy 
is a threat against anyone; it is for defending our 
own country and our homes against foreign 
aggression.* 

IVomcin : And also for defending tlie large part 
of the earth's surface which we have grabbed as 
our Empire from the otlter countries that would 
like to share it. 

A/an : Yes for that, too. I am old-fashioned 


* These figures arc correct, so the argument is sound 
against the amounts quoted by Margery. She hjys 
clearly selected figures favourable to her case, which is 
what is meant by *' special pleading ”. This, however, 
is not particularly important, since even the correct 
figures cio not support the statement that more than half 
the revenue is spent on social services. Ralph’s last 
sentence suggests that Margery's ormssions refute her 
whole argument—that is, that his victo^ on a minor 
point is equivalent to a victory for his original statement. 
This is crooked argument by " diversion to a side issue 
As proof of Margery’s special pleading, Ralph might 
also have i>ointed out that she added j£8o,ooo,ocw 
borrowed on to the cost of defence without adding it 
on to the total. 

* Avoiding the necessity for admitting tJiat he 
wrong on the “ half its revenue ” issue by ’* diversion 
to another question. He cannot, however, be m»mh 
blamed for this, since the diversion was invited by his 
opponent when she referred to the “ cost of financmg 
imperialist aggression ". 
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enough to believe that we have a right to defend 
our Empire. That is defence, not aggression.^ 
Woman : If it is, it is defence of what we have 
won by aggression in the past. 

Man : Suppose you are right. What do you 
want to do about it ? Do you want us to lay down 
our arms and let Germany, Italy and Japan share 
up India and the rest of our Empire ? * 

Woman : I am opposed to all wars : to wars of 
defence as well as to wars of aggression. If we 
want to keep our Empire, I believe we shall have 
to fight for it. If we lose that war, the British 
Empire will go up in smoke. If we win it, I don’t 
believe we shall be any better off. A big European 
war, whether we won it or lost it, would destroy 
the whole fabric of civilisation. If civilisation 


* Emotionally coloured words and phrases arc used 
too often to notice them separately. Ralph’s “ foreign ” 
in the phrase " foreign aggression ” has an emotional 
implication of disapproval absent from Margery’s 
other countries ". " Grabbed from other countries " 

is a phrase calling up moral disapproval by suggesting 
the activity of a burglar or pickpocket. Much of the 
argument is carried on by means of the emotional implica¬ 
tions of the words "defence” and "aggression”. 
T. here is, no doubt, a factual difference between defensive 
and aggressive wars, but the line between them is in¬ 
definite, and the distinction is difficult to make in practice. 
Much more important to the argument is the d^erence 
between the emotional attitudes aroused by the ideas 
of defence and aggression. 

> A good argument. If Margery attacks military 
preparation, she must be prepared to defend a practicable 
alternative policy . There are, no doubt, possible answers 
to Ralphs question, but she is not prepared with one. 
Finding herself hard pressed, she makes a ” diversion " ; 
instead of answering Ralph’s question, she starts talking 
about something else—the danger of a war causing the 
destruction of civilisation. 
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blew up, the British Empire would blow up along 
with it. Isn’t it madness to prepare for a war 
that would wreck us however it finished ?* 

Man : I agree with you about aggressive wars, 
and I believe every responsible statesman in 
our country feels the same. But it is sheer senti¬ 
mentality to deny us the right to defend our o\sm 
legitimate interests. If you deny the right of 
nations to use force in defence of justice, you 
ought logically to deny the right of society to 
employ policemen to lock up thieves.- 

* This also is a pood arpument in itself, altliough it is 
not an answer to the question that has just been asked. 
If the point that she urges is correct (that a successful 
war would destroy the British Empire as w<‘ll as an iiti- 
succcssful one), this fact is obviously one which must be 
taken into account in considering whether expenditure on 
armaments can be justified by its necessity for protecting 
the British Empire. The fact is asserted and not proved. 
Ralph does not, however, challenge her to prove it. 
He is probably not altogether easy in his own mind a.s 
to whether it is war itself or defeat in war that is the 
greater danger, so he evades the issue by making another 
(liversion. 

We may notice that a principal reason why this dis¬ 
cussion reaches no conclusion is because both parties 
cva<le every hard point by making a diversion. That is 
probably the main thing wrong with most arguments. 
If a discussion is to settle anything, wc must resolutely 
bring our opponent back to the point every time he 
tries to make a diversion, and, of course, be careful to 
tnake no diversions ourselves. 

■ This is a typical “ extension Margery has been 
arguing against war; Ralph treats her argument as if 
it were against all use of force. Reference to “ logic 
is a common trick to introduce the extension. None of 
us likes to be suspected of being illogical. There is. of 
course, no logical necessity for Margery to accept Ralph’s 
proposition about policemen and thieves, unless she had 
saiu that war is wrong because all use of force is \NTong. 
Whether she thinks this or not, she has not said so 
L 
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Woman : I do deny the right of society to lock 
up thieves.^ We have to use force against thieves 
only because we live in a social system founded on 
injustice. Instead of distributing the wealth of 
the world to everybody, we allow a few rich people 
to keep more than their share, and then we have 
to employ policemen to protect them from the 
others who haven’t got enough. 

Man : But, my dear Margery, you know per¬ 
fectly well that all crime is not caused by the bad 
distribution of wealth. In your ideal society 
founded on social justice, would you deny police¬ 
men the right to lock up the murderer of an 
innocent child ? * 

yet. She may equally well hold the more moderate 
position that not ^1 use of force is wrong, but that war 
IS a particular use of force which is wrong. Ralph 
himself would probably disapprove of duelling without 
believing that all use of force was wrong. 

^ Instead of reaffirming the more moderate statement 
that war is wrong, which is all that is essential to her 
argument, Margery accepts the extension, which leads 
her to considerations about social justice which, although 
important in themselves, have nothing to do with the 
argument in hand (she is not arguing that social injustice 
causes war). 

® The introduction of “ innocent children ” into an 
argument is generally to be deplored as tending to deflect 
judgment by the introduction of irrelevant emotional 
attitudes. Murdered persons are of all kinds : innocent 
children, innocent middle*aged men and women, gang¬ 
sters, ^vives and prostitutes. In all cases, if they are 
caught the murderers are locked up. and generally 
executed. Innocent children are rather exceptional 
victims of murder, and such murders have no particular 
relevance to Ralph's argument. If he had asked 
" Would you deny policemen the right to lock up a 
murderer ? ”, he would have made his point without 
influencing the answer by irrelevant emotion. 
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Wowan : I suppose not.‘ There are some 
crimes, of course, against which one must use 
force. All the same, I don't see that that has 
much to do with the question of war.^ 

A/an : It has everything to do with the question 
of war. A defensive war is simply the way in 
which international society protects itself against 
UTongdoers. The British tiefence forces are the 
world's p>oliceman.® The trouble with you. 


Apart from this, the argument is good. The trap into 
which Margery fell by accepting Ralph's extension here 
shuts. 

* Admitting defeat on this point. It is possible that 
this defeat is due to Ralph's use of the extension having 
trapped her into a general condemnation of force which 
was not her real opinion. It i.s possible, however, that 
she tli<l really believe that all use of force was wrong, 
and that it w-as right for policemen to lock up murderers. 
To reveal inconsistencies in one’s opjxment’s opinions 
and to force him to make his decision between them is 
T>robably the most important way in which argument can 
be used to induence opinion. All of us have in our 
minds opinions that arc inconsistent with one another. 
VVe may be quite willing to state at one time that all 
birds fly, and at another time that the ostrich is a bird 
that does not fly. Inconsistent opinions remain in our 
minds because they have never been brought face to face 
with one another. In fact, when such inconsistencies 
belong to important systems of thought (such as religion 
and politics), our minds actively rc*sist any attempt to 
bring them face to face, and the inconsistencies may 
remain until we die. It is a great value of discussion 
with other people that it may force us to face these incon¬ 
sistencies. and to make the choice between liiem which 
we should have evadcrl if we had been left to ourselves. 

• Nothing, of course, unless one admits that condemna¬ 
tion of war implies condemnation of all use of force. 
Unfortunately for her. Margery has accepted that view. 

* An argument from analogy. Not a good argument, 
since Margery might have pointed out that a litt le «Lrlier 
l^lph had referred to the function of the armed forces 
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Woman : I do deny the right of society to lock 
up thieves.^ We have to use force against thieves 
only because we live in a social system founded on 
injustice. Instead of distributing the wealth of 
the world to everybody, we allow a few rich people 
to keep more than their share, and then we have 
to employ policemen to protect them from the 
others who haven’t got enough. 

Man : But, my dear Margery, you know per¬ 
fectly well that all crime is not caused by the bad 
distribution of wealth. In your ideal society 
founded on social justice, would you deny police¬ 
men the right to lock up the murderer of an 
innocent child ? ® 

yet. She may equally well hold the more moderate 
position that not ^1 use of force is wrong, but that war 
IS a particular use of force which is wrong. Ralph 
himself would probably disapprove of duelling without 
believing that all use of force was \vTong. 

^ Instead of reaffirming the more moderate statement 
that war is wrong, which is all that is essential to her 
argument. Margery accepts the extension, which leads 
her to considerations about social justice which, although 
important in themselves, have nothing to do with the 
argument in hand (she is not arguing that social injustice 
causes war). 

* The introduction of “ innocent children " into an 
argument is generally to be deplored as tending to deflect 
judgment by the introduction of irrelevant emotional 
attitudes. Murdered persons are of all kinds : innocent 
children, innocent middle-aged men and women, gang¬ 
sters. \vives and prostitutes. In all cases, if they are 
caught the murderers are locked up^ and generally 
executed. Innocent children are rather exceptional 
victims of murder, and such murders have no particular 
relevance to Ralph's argument. If he had asked 
“ Would you deny policemen the right to lock up a 
murderer ? he would have made his point without 
influencing the answer by irrelevant emotion. 
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: I suppose not.' There are some 
crimes, of course, against which one must use 
force. All the same, I don't see that that has 
much to do with the question of war.* 

Man : It has everything to do with the question 
of war. A defensiv’c war is simply the way in 
which international society protects itself against 
wrongdoers. The British defence forces are the 
world's policeman.* The trouble with you. 


Apart from this, the argument is good. The trap into 
which Margery fell by accepting Ralph's extension here 
shuts. 

• Admitting defeat on this point. It i.s possible that 
this defeat is due to Ralph's use of the extension having 
trapped her into a general conden»nalion of force which 
was not her real opinion. It is possible, however, that 
she did really believe that all use of force was wrong, 
and lliat it was right for policemen to lock up murderers. 
To reveal inconsistencies in one's opponent's opinions 
an<l to force him to make his decision between them is 

[ >robably the most important way in which argument can 
>e used to influence opinion. All of us have in our 
minds opinions that are inconsistent with one another. 
We may be quite willing to state at one time that all 
birds fly, and at another time that the ostrich is a bird 
that does not fly. Inconsistent opinions remain in our 
minds because they have never been brought face to face 
with one another. In fact, when such inconsistencies 
belong to important systems of thought (such as religion 
and politics), our minds actively resist any attempt to 
bring them face to face, and the inconsistencies may 
remain until we die. It is a great value of discussion 
with other people that it may force us to face these incon¬ 
sistencies, and to make the choice between them w’hich 
wc should have evaded if we had been left to ourselves. 

• Nothing, of course, unless one admits that condemna¬ 
tion of war implies condemnation of all use of force. 
Unfortunately for her. Margery has accepted that view. 

• An argument from analogy. Not a good argument, 
since Margery might liave pointed out that a little ttU'her 
Ralph had referred to the function of the armed forces 
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Margery, is that you seem to be able to think 
clearly enough about other things, but you feel 
so strongly about war that it makes you all 
muddled and inconsistent. That is the trouble 
with you pacifists. In that book you lent me 
last week, I noticed it said that in the defence of 
Madrid a group of Oxford pacifists distinguished 
themselves by their efficiency in handling machine- 
guns. How is that for inconsistency in men who 
believe that all use of force is WTong ? * 

Woman: I think, of course, that pacifists 
using machine-guns are wrong, but you. at least, 
Ralph, ought to recognise the heroism of men who 

as ” to defend our own legitimate interests ", and that 
it is not the function of a policemen to defend his own 
legitimate interests. Obviously one can argue in favour 
of the right of a nation to defend its own interests, but 
not by using the analogy of a policeman. 

‘ Obviously there is an inconsistency somewhere, 
but it may not be in the alleged Oxford machine- 
gunners. Presumably the pacifists who believe that all 
use of force is wrong are not the same pacifists as use 
machine-guns. If this is the case, the inconsistency is 
riot in the machine-gunners, but in the use of the word 
" pacifist The word seems to be used in three senses : 

(а) for one who believes that all use of force is ivrong, 

(б) for one who believes that all war is wrong, and (c) 
for one who dislikes military domination and is willing to 
fight against it. The machine-gunners would be incon¬ 
sistent if they were pacifists in sense (a) or (d), but not 
if they were pacifists in sense (c). It is. of course, 
arguable that this is not a right sense in which to use 
the word " pacifist ", but it is often so used, and it is 
obviously in this sense that the machine-gunners are 
called pacifists. To avoid confusion due to ambiguities 
in the meanings of words, it is not a bad idea to follow 
the old rule of defining the terms you use in argument. 
An opponent who is always asking you to define your 
terms is often merely a nuisance, but sometimes (as 
here) he would be justified. 
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are ready to sacrifice their lives for an idea, even 
if you think that idea is mistaken. ‘ But all this 
sacrifice of life in Spain and in China is dreadful. 
I want it to stop. How can you maintain that 
war is a good thing ? 

Man : I am not prepared to say that war is a 
good thing.- I know that it is a necessary thing. 
Men always have fought wars and always will. 
Man is a fighting animal. He has an instinct to 
fight. You can’t change human nature.® 

Woman : You shoot, don’t you? Shoot birds, 
I mean. 

Man : I do. What's that got to do with it ? 

Woman : Suppiose a keeper found a poacher on 
your moor, and suppose the poacher said that 
man was a hunting animal, that he had a hunting 
instinct, and that human nature couldn’t be 
changed. Would you let him off? 

Man : Of course not. I should hand him over 
to a policeman. That is what the police are for. 

* In.stead ot pointing out the real weakness in Ralph's 
argument, Margery again makes a diversion. Obviously 
if a man is charged with being inconsistent, it is no 
defence against that charge to say that he is heroic. 
It is a mere diversion of the argument to another 

topic. , . 

• Margery's last remark was another example of the 
dishonest device of the extension. Ralph had not said 
that war w'as a good thing. More wily in debating than 
Margery’, he does not fall into the trap. He here makes 
the correct response of refusing to accept the extension, 
and of affirming instead the more moderate statement 

which he is prepared to defend. 

» Using the oratorical trick of repeated affirmation. 
Using different words, he has made the same statement 
four times. 
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I should hope that a dose of imprisonment would 
cure his enthusiasm for hunting my birds. 

Woman : So you believe that human nature 
can be changed by imprisonment. And you don’t 
believe that men always have to go on doing what 
their instincts drive them to.' Who’s being 
muddle-headed and inconsistent now ? 

Man : I am not inconsistent. What I said 
and what I still maintain, is that I have a right to 
defend my own legitimate interests, and that 
nations have a right to defend their own legitimate 
interests.* What's the good of arguing ? We shall 
never agree on this subject. Let’s have a swim. 

Woman : O.K., Ralph. I'd rather swim than 


* A sound argument of the same general character 
as one previously used by Ralph. Margery discovers 
that he has other opinions inconsistent \vith the general 
principle which he has laid down as an argument for the 
necessity of war ; the unchangeablencss of '' human 
instincts ”. She has not proved that he was wrong 
before, but simply that either he was wrong before or 
he is wrong now. He must make his choice between 
keeping his general principle and applying it both to war 
and poaching, or of giving it up. Those who remember 
Plato will recognise this as the essential method of the 
Socratic dialogues. 

* Hard pressed, Ralph, as usual, makes a diversion. 
This time, it is to an earlier point in the argument. 

* A wise decision. All the same, something has come 
out of the argument. Ralph is probably convinced that 
Great Britain does not spend more than half its revenue 
on social services. Margery has had it demonstrated to 
her that she does not believe that all use of force is wrong, 
so she cannot use that argument against war. Ralph 
has similarly been deprived of his argument that war is 
necessary because human instincts cannot change (unless 
he is willing to stop prosecuting poachers, which, we can 
safely assume, he is not). 
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BOOKS DESIGNED TO HELP YOU 


The E.U.P. Books are designed to help you to acquire 
for yourself, in many fields, the knowledge that will 
enable you to have an intelligent understanding of the 
world you live in, and therefore to live a richer life. 

We make no foolishly extravagant claims for them. 
You cannot from a small book learn all there is to know 
about anything! But you can, from books as clearly 
written as these, learn enough to be of very practical use 
and interest to you in your daily life. 


EXPERT TEACHERS HAVE 
MADE THEM 

Not all these books are entirely new. Some of them 
are based on a series of Self Educators published earlier 
in the century, under the editorship of that great scholar, 
educationalist and humanist, Sir John Adams. These 
books were written by expert teachers and they have 
now been thoroughly revised and modernised by other 

experts. , , . , j 

Clarity and simplicity is their keynote, both in style and 
in the development of the subject. The student cannot 
and will not wish to avoid effort in learning, but thc.se 
books have been carefully designed to spare him fruits 
less effort. 


BALANCE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

In looking through the list that follows, it wUl be seen 
that not all the books arc on ‘ academic ' subjects. 1 his 
is an essential part of the plan of the scries. These 
books are designed for everybody, and they are designc 
for use in living, not to enable you to decorate yoursell 
with a little snobbish ‘ learning.' The test of your cul- 



ture IS the measure of your ability to tackle any situation 
that life presents, and though you know the names of all 
the stars and can recite Hamlet backwards, if you are 
helplessly defeated before a cut finger or the taps on the 
gas-stove you have very little claim to call yourself a 
cultured person. 

We are bound to specialise to-day, but we need not 
grow lop-sided. And Teach Yourself to Cook will add as 
much to the cultural development of the woman graduate 
with first-class honours as will Teach Yourself Good 
English to the clever engineer who is tongue-tied when 
he is forced to explain himself to the laity. 

Knowledge is readily accessible these days—Evening 
School, Day Continuation School. W.E.A., Technical 
College, University Extension Lectures. But you will 
go to these for the subjects you need to specialise in, and 
meanwhile there is an evening in the week when you don’t 
want to go out to a class; there is the half-hourly train 
journey night and morning which you have been apt to 
regard as waste of time; there is, too. the adventure of 
tackling something entirely by yourself, of being teacher 
as well as taught. 


DULL TEXT BOOKS ARE DEAD 

Nothing could give you greater initial encouragement 
in tackling a new subject than the attractive appearance 
of the E.U.P. Books. All honour to our fathers who 
sucked their learning from those dreary-looking volumes 
which an earlier age seemed to think a necessary accom¬ 
paniment of 'instruction.' All honour, but, let us say 
at once, no emulation ! The E.U.P. Books will embellish 
the most select of bookshelves. Although they cost 
only two shillings each, they are beautifully bound in 
blue cloth of a most attractive and modem design. 
The type is bold and clear, and helpful diagrams and 
illustrations are not stinted. They are books to use and 
to treasure. 
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The Student's Guide by Sir John Adams, M A , LL D 

Revised and with a Foreword by Rodney Bennett, M.A 

The Student’% Guide is inevitably the first book in the senes 
because it is »n a sense the key to the others. Many people are 
diffident about tackling even the most clearly witten book of 
self-instruction, because they really do not to set 

about It The Student's Guide will clear up all their difficulties 
Thev will find in it a very human understanding of the trials 
that beset them, and most practical help and encouragement, so 
that studying alone will become an adventure. 

The E.U.P. Teach Yourself French 

Bv the time you have mastered the contents of this book you 
should know Lough French to make yourself underst^ when 
you go abroad, and have a groundwork which will enable you to 
Lad with sufficient case to become fluent with continued practice. 

The E U P. Teach Yourself Mathematics 

It is rwssible to go through life with no more conscious knowledge 
of nSlfematics than that two and two make four. Possible, 
but how much better not to I For an understanding of the 
simnle fundamental laws of mathematics is an c.\tremely valuable 
narfof anv mental equipment, and will enable you to think much 
Lore clcaMron seemingly unrelated matters. Ihis book gives 
much mLhcmatical Lowledgc as ..s likely to be necessary in 

any ordinary daily life. 

The E.U.P. Teach Yourself Embroidery 

Marv Thomas is perhaps the greatest living authority on this 
Mao' , ' expert has a greater talent for clear and 

wi^;r caching liy tLLt anJd.^^^^^^ ^Embroidery is one of the 
Ld«t of 5he Lts^ but its place is as secure to-day as ever it w^ 
machine culture is pliradoxically increasing our pr.de and 
satisfaction in our own handiwork. 

The EU P. Teach Yourself Good English 

Far too few of us handle our mother 
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style can be developed. 


The E.U.P. Speaker and Debater. Adapted and moderniseo 

from " Gibson's Handbook for Literary and Debating 

Societies," by Rodney Bennett, M.A. 

This IS a standard work for all those who wish to take part in 
debate or know how to address meetings. It has been brought 
thorougltly into line with present-day needs. 

The E.U.P. Teach Yourself Latin 

■ Whv Latin ? ‘ has been one of the battle cries of the century 
wherever educationalists meet, but they have managed to adduce 
some excellent reasons for continuing to learn it. This book 
covers the groundwork with quite remarkable clarity. 

The E.U.P. Standard Elocutionist 

This classic work of reference for elocutionists has been brought 
thoroughly up to date, and will be as helpful to present-day 
students as it was proved to be to the last generation. 

QTHERS ARE QN THE WAY 

The E.U.P. Teach Yourself German 

The same may be said of tliis book as of Teach Yourself French. 
Enough is here to enable you to go abroad without feeling at a 
loss and to encourage you to go on reading for pleasure. 

The E.U.P. Household Doctor 

This is a * Teach Yourself * book that will be invaluable to every- 
body outsUle the medical and nursing professions. As well as 
the daily minor ills and mishaps, you are bound at some time to 
be called upon to face real emergencies of illness or accident, and 
may have bitter cause to regret your lack of knowledge. This 
book will guide you in the major as well as the minor crisis, anc 
by mastering its wise instructions in hygiene you will avoid 
preventable illness. 

The E.U.P. Teach Yourself To Cook 

It is no coincidence that the palm for culture and for cooking is 
by general consent awarded to the same race. To be a good cook 
is certainly one of the most useful of all achievements, and 
Mrs. White has provided a most practical manual in a small 
compass. 

The E.U.P. Teach Yourself Chemistry 

With fresh wonders of growth and mechanistic invention bein; 
unfolded every day. there is not time for people who are no 
specialists to acquire more than about a ten-thousandth part o 
tne available knowledge in the many fields of science. But ever 
that knowledge can very materially affect your ability to feel a 
home in your surroundings, and in the field of chemistry thi 
book supplies just the sort of outline that is wanted. 




